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Ai fe» Y first steps in the world,” said the Christian Vaga- 
Wess, bond, “cost me more than it is needful to the 
Voit purpose of my tale, I should dwell much upon, 
> » Sisters. * I had my mission for go-cart. I had to 
settle my arm to my staff, and to wear it smooth. The tool is best 
when it has been intelligently used. The first time a man feels 
himself alone in the world, is a moment nothing which the future 
may have in store, can sweep from him. His'sense of independence 
is worth all the luxury of bought service; but his idea of feebleness 
in the presence of a world’s strength is the dominanf‘one, and it has 
a weight that holds his feet to the earth. 

“I turned the shoulder of the road from my gates, catching 
the tearful face of Felix for the last time over a hedge. I was at 
once almost borne down under the mob of confused memories that 
rushed in upon me. So, the beggar had turned away, bleeding, 
from my father’s lodge. I was thus far, on his track: thus far! A 
furlong or so. At my back was the winding riband of a road over 
the hills, which my gruff father was accustomed to take, when he 
went forth to the boar hunt, or to the fiercer strife of man against 
man. His sad, stern face peeped under my hat. His stalwart form 
strode to bar my passage. Whither was I, the heir of that mighty 
baron, bending my steps? My casque and plume, where were they? 
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I was on foot, and leaned upon a staff, like a shepherd of the great 
man’s flocks. ‘Back!’ the phantom figure of my father said, 
planting an eye of fire upon me: ‘back, from this quest after a 
beggar, to knightly places and deeds which the noblest princesses 
of the world shall pay with smiles and scarfs, and silken banners 
with beauty’s hand sweetening every device and hem!’ 

“Those first. steps, sisters, were more than the scouring of a 
continent. They were taken with a halt between each. My spirit 
never wavered. My paces were not those of a laggard resolution. 
But as, when muffled for a long journey, to come face to face with 
creatures towards whom we stand feet to feet, we measure at a 
bound the distance that must separate us from those whom we love, 
before we shall be re-united: so I saw the whole world rounding 
between me and the dear Felix, and his mother, and the greasy 
little volumes, and the sprawl upon.the grass, and the dark room of 
the lodge, in which I had first warmed to the holy beauty of Clotilda, 
in her patience and faith; when her child lay dead, and her pagan 
lord ground his teeth at her God. 

“It was by the first cottage in the village that I halted, overcome 
by the violent working of my brain. Men, in agony generally do 
some trivial thing. The malefactor on his way to death, has a jest 
oftentimes, with his neck bared for the knife. I stooped to pluck 
some grasses, to wanton with them, and rid myself of the muscular 
fever that oppressed me; and I drew my fingers over a bed of 
nettles ! 

“It was a grateful pain. While I rubbed my hand, it flew about 
the village that the young lord had harmed his soft hands! The 
cottager’s wife meekly crept to me with a nostrum. Had her 
neighbour’s eldest born—the staff and hope of the hearth—been 
brought home slain by the hoof of a horse at the plough, the poor 
woman had not manifested the mighty grief that possessed her, 
because the master of the hamlet and of many hamlets round about, 
had beaded his palms with a white blister or two. This was sad. 
It led me to reflect on the effect of poverty on the hearts of men. 

“I sate at my tenant’s hearth, to take further counsel with myself. 
And the people of the village came flocking to the door, and passed, 
in many shabby ways excusing their wondering glances at the lord 
of the soil, who was attired humbly, and with a peasant’s staff in his 
hand. The fat, awkward children of my hostess stood in dark corners 
of the cottage, sucking their thumbs, and marvelling. When the head 
of the house came home from his day’s work, and had thrown his 
tools aside, and his wife had whispered to him that an immortal 
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honour had fallen upon him in the shape of my presence by the 
crackling logs of his hearth; he ducked his head, and testified his 
embarrassment and humility in uncouth, slavish movements. A sick 
child—his own flesh and blood—lay curtained in a recess; but I, 
being lord of the plain, was all to him. I wasa puzzle as well as 
the master of his destinies. In his narrow skull my, name and 
dignity were associated with the clanking of military state. He had 
seen my father and my grandfather before him ride past, plumed 
and belted, and attended by gorgeous serving-men. Then what 
could my hodden grey mean?- What strange caprice had led.me 
to strap on a wallet, and to take the outer man of.a pedler? Was 
the young lord mad? When I spoke, this peasant weakened: at: his 
knees, and twirled his cap, and could not answer, until urged by: his 
wife, who feared my choler. 

“¢ Vou have a sick child you have not seen: since the morning: 
look to it, my man,’ I said, using my gentlest tones to win confidence 
with this poor, abject creature. And he-could scarcely move towards 
the cot. 

*<¢ The boy is better,’ the woman interposed ; ‘but our noble 
master has suffered, Paul, and will not-let me even ease the pain of 
his hand.’ 

**¢ Tt has passed,’ I was led to answer, impatiently. ‘The prick 
of a few nettles, nothing more. But your child ; let me see it.’ 

**T drew the curtains aside ; and the face of the little sufferer flushed 
at the sight of the great figure it had been taught to venerate. The 
eyes were glassy and the flesh was waxen. The hands lay heavily upon 
the bed, weary and indifferent. When I looked from the infant to 
the mother, who stood at the head of the cat, composing the pillows, 
the tears flooded to her eyes and dripped upon her baby’s brow. We 
had come to one conclusion. 

“¢ Our little friend is free from pain?’ I asked. 

“ “Since the morning, noble master,’ said the mother. While the 
ploughman-father stood, silent and awkward and placid,-I stooped 
and kissed the dying boy ; on whose sweet head the God of Clotilda 
was watching, through a night as thick as that which encompassed 
the agony of the Christian princess’ first-born. 

“‘T was in despair at the Cimmerian darkness in which this plough- 
man—product of my property, and part and parcel of a system 
which gave me crowns by the thousand, and a handful, of coins only 
to him—was planted, His poverty from the cradle had held him 
in the gloom. It lay upon heart and soul, The man could eat 
and drink, and work at the plough-tail, and fulfil his life much like 
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the farm stock of the meanest kind. The dull round of his unen- 
lightened animal being had choked up the avenues of his heart. I 
was profoundly touched; and afterwards, overcome with sadness 
when passing on through the village, I saw my Cimmerians gazing, 
heavy and foolish as ruminating cattle, after me. One or two 
laughed stupidly aside: but all had shambling salutes, and testified 
their veneration for the young lord of the soil, even in his cottier’s 
disguise. 

“What could I be meditating ? Felix told me how they talked after 
I had left the village. To some I was a young madman: to many I 
was soft. Not one could understand a generous motive. The belief 
of the ignorant is in cunning. The proper, obvious thing for a young 
man of my position to do was to array myself in the finest clothes ; 
repaint the castle; call revellers to my halls; bid the wine flow 
from the casks; and take no notice of the winds in the mud huts by 
the roadside. The cunning, worldly use of the position, my poor, 
ignorant people could see; and they were ready to fall to the earth 
before me—and eat their black bread, and suffer ague in their 
cabins :—but they despised the pilgrim, and could not apprehend 
that he could have any nobler mission than that of overcoming some 
enemy or rival, by ambush or disguise. 

“« The departure of the noble master,’ Felix wrote to me, ‘ is a per- 
petual puzzle in the village. When I tell them that you have the 
most pious—the holiest designs ; that you yearn for their good beyond 
all things ; that I am charged to watch over them, and take every 
opportunity of helping them and of teaching them; they mostly 
shake their heads, and, I am afraid, take me for a wary steward, 
who has an evil purpose of his own to serve. They were very merry 
over your stay in Paul’s cottage—whose boy died the night on which 
you set out on your travels. They are cunning, unbelieving in good 
and ungrateful for help, because they are ignorant; and because 
they cannot be brought to understand any higher notion than self- 
interest. It is the animal’s feeling for his own skin which leads them 
to the village altar. 

* ¢Ts not this night horrible, noble master? The physical suffering 
in the sharp winter, and in the wet seasons, when the rye is dear and 
there is dread of famine, are woful enough. But at the root of the 
evil lies their mental nothingness: for Ignorance is the parent of 
Hunger as well as of crime. It is ignorance of a density which 
would lead the toughest schoolmaster to despair, that makes the 
slaves over whom you lamented in your first honoured letter to your 
affectionate servant.’ ” 
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The Vagabond had unbound his wallet and was reading, from a 
packet of correspondence, the varying shades of which to dark 
yellow, dated the years over which it had extended. 

““T had observed, said the Vagabond, addressing himself to the 
Lady of Charity, in one of my letters to Felix on the subject of 
my villages, which, after the hours I spent in Paul’s cottage, continu- 
ally tormented my mind ; that a certain writer had remarked that in 
the Lives of the Saints, one is astonished to find the majority sprung 
from the upper classes of society. I had taught Felix, my steward, 
to confer and argue with me on absolutely equal terms: since we 
both desired the truth, and it could be only by an unreserved com- 
mentary on our plans, and actions, and ideas, that we should be 
enabled to make way against the human evils which we deplored in 
common. He answered ime as to the majority of the worldly great 
among the Saints. 

“¢T think, noble master’—from this form of address I could never 
prevail upon him to depart—‘I think, noble master, I can find solu- 
tions of the puzzle, even on your own domain, Saints! The peasant 
child crawls from its cradle out upon the mud about the cabin; be- 
comes familiar with the pig ; sees the father beat the mother with its 
baby’s eyes; feels blows before its bones are set; craving bread, 
chips its first teeth against a stone ; is cuffed by brothers and com- 
panions; is in an atmosphere of cursing and lying; and cheats 
and schemes against all around it, as naturally as the child of 
rich parents tends to the school-room. The village priest lays his 
kind hand upon the wild little head—that wonders why the pat on 
the cheek is not a blow upon the back. ‘The Kind it mistrusts : 
and only the Selfish and the False appear natural people to it. 
The Educated throw up their arms in pious horror when they hear 
that a peasant has slain his brother with a hatchet, or kicked his 
brains out—for a half dollar piece. The fact is, he has hardened 
into this monster—through years of Ignorance acting upon a low 
estate.’ 

“This has struck me as being very true, sisters,” the Vagabond 
said, interrupting his reading, and glancing at the rows of mild-faced 
women, in their flannel hoods, who were listening to him. 

“ «The human monster is a creature of slow growth. God has 
planted so much more good seed than bad, that society must perse- 
vere in a wicked perversity, gathering all the good and the beautiful 
to the few, and the wrong and the base to the many; before such a 
condition of humanity is produced as that which now surrounds 
your ancient castle, and takes food from the land of your illustrious 
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ancestors. © Materials for saints in these mud cabins! It is a marvel 
that a devil does not issue from every doorway, and make homicide 
as common among: men, as daisies in the meadows. 

“¢The reason which I apply to the remark with which you 
have favoured me on the paucity of saints sprung from the lower 
ranks of society--seems to me applicable also to your further 
remarks. 

“«* The nimbus glorifies the heads of seventy popes; while village 
priests who have been canonised, exist almost exclusively in the 
imagination of the romance writer. 

“* The poor village priest! Him with whom I was sitting last 
night ; and who was going over the work to be done among the poor 
in the village! By what accident should his name become familiar 
in the mouths of men? He is ignorant, noble master—more 
ignorant than your affectionate steward who addresses you; and 
who has been allowed to profit by a position in the light of your 
educated intelligence. He has once or twice seen his} bishop : he 
occasionally performs mass for a neighbouring priest of a flock as 
ignorant as his own. The outer world is a blank to him. You may 
see him, with his gown tucked about his legs, in his own potato field. 
He cut mea crisp artichoke last evening while we sate together, and 
we ate his black bread—like two of your poorest peasantry. He 
does all the good he can: Baptises, weds, buries, absolves, comforts, 
and advises—these lean, black-visaged Cimmerians, whom society has 
thrust “‘ beyond the ocean-stream.” He talks the plainest truths in 
the Aavois of the province, and yet they stand open-mouthed before 
him, and can understand only a tithe of his speech. He is just a 
little above them: I assure you, not much. But he is worth his 
measurement in solid gold for the example which he sets. He is 
no saint, as, in the world, the saint is understood. It is but a gipsy’s 
candle in the general darkness. But what would this village be, the 
priest removed ? When light has broken upon crowds of hopeless 
people like those who lie’near your gates, it has come from humble 
pastors like the contented man of a little knowledge, who broke his 
crisp: artichoke leaves last night with me—-while he pitied the hard, 
overshadowed lot of the creatures given to his care. How should 
the army of which he is a soldier, supply volumes to the Lives of 
the Saints? Little, patient services by the cowherd’s death-bed ; 
final comfort spread over the mortal agony of a waggoner ; a helping 
hand afforded when a thatch falls in ; a cup of wine always ready for 
the weak and sick—are not saintly ¢ravai/ which begets the light 
that glorifies. 
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“¢ The village priest is a good illustration, planted in the midst of 
this village of our Cimmerians. His life, I can testify, is all that 
becomes the position which he holds. And why is it so far removed 
from that of his flock? His natural intelligence, I may say, without 
wanting in respect to his character, is spare and circumscribed. 
The knowledge which he has is, I have already observed, little: and 
yet it has sufficed to quicken so much moral and spiritual good in 
him, that he appears a saint to his flock—and the women and 
the children stir for a moment out of their brutishness when he 
passes. 

** «The nimbus may burn about seventy canonized popes—and the 
village priests may, for the present, owe all their ‘ celestial ardours ’ 
which the world has consented to see about them to poetic gene- 
rosities ; but I am persuaded that in the martyrology and seraphic 
labours of village priests, are material for a library of holy books. 
Where so much is done, noble master, with the little light of the 
village pastor, is it not wicked to leave the school-room unbuilt ?’” 

Here the Vagabond laid his papers aside, and said :— 

“You will see, Sisters, how my first footsteps from home were 
troubled by doubts and perplexities. It is comparatively easy to 
resolve to do the little good we may—the difficulty is to find the true 
road. In search of that road I have been wandering on since I 
parted from Felix. I left him to follow out my instructions ; and 
to let the poor people dependent on me profit speedily by the dis- 
coveries in the Christian art of raising the poor and instructing the 
ignorant. It was a weighty task I left the devoted Felix to get 
through. It was better in his hands than in mine ; for I could not 
get near enough to my poor. They shrank from me as deer shrink 
from the dogs.” 

“ Most pitiful is that aspect of poverty,” the Lady of Charity said. 
“It is heartrending to see a brother or a sister, shrinking from the 
hand, and defiant of the sympathetic voice, and the kind eye. They 
have been the victims of a life of cruel usage. They have been 
made utter strangers to any good impulse; and have lived without 
ever having heard of a good deed. I have wept—we have all wept— 
over these wild, abandoned souls.” 

“I know, Lady of Charity, that this most poignant sorrow in the 
Christian pilgrim’s way, has befallen you, and the Sisterhood ; for 
you have laid your gates wide open, and have had to persuade the 
starving to put confidence in the hand that holds the water, and 
proffers the bread. My predicament was unusually difficult in this: 
the benighted poor were the produce of my own domain. They were 
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the awful result of the rule of my father, and of his harder grandfather 
and ancestors. We had peopled villages with beings of human 
form—whose minds were on a level with the cattle on our farms. 
I was overwhelmed by the burden of the responsibility ; from the 
day when I sate in Paul’s cottage, and the timid villagers peeped in 
at me through the doorway. I passed out of the peasant’s cabin feel- 
ing myself a criminal. When the sun went down on my wandering 
steps for the first time, I fell into a reverie. I saw the ancestors of 
my villagers. ‘The long black line stretched back through the years 
into the distances of the dark ages—deepening ever in the gloom. I 
beheld my progenitors treating fellow men as, in these times, the 
law will not permit the ruffian to use the meanest thing that crawls. 
Visions of all the cruelties put upon the weak and lowly by the strong, 
passed before me. The gleaming points of axes were the dread 
constellations that stood over the sombre lines of bent and trembling 
men. I saw them borne into the torture chamber : carried screaming 
away; robbed of daughters and wives; the flame of the stake—the 
human form dangling under a tree; tied to the heels of a horse; 
broken, beaten, trodden under foot! And how many centuries after 
the days of Clotilda! Saints through centuries had been washing the 
feet of the poor—nay, of their beasts:* had dressed the tables of 
Lazarus, eaten out of the beggar’s dish, and from the ewer of the leper. 
Princesses had dressed wounds in hospitals, and had contented them- 
selves with the broken victuals of mendicants. Devout men had 
assembled all the poor of the Holy City at the Vatican, and helped 
them to eat their fill. Christianity taught these sacrifices to misfor- 
tune ages ago ; and made rags worshipful. Eminent churchmen dined 
between road-side tramps. “ Jesus is in the streets,” holy men whis- 
pered to each other. “ Let us bid him welcome. Let us sell the gold 
of our altars, the splendours of our vestments, and entertain him.” 
One great man would spread a table to a thousand. The “ forum of 
charity” was raised, and willingly served. The poor man was 
washed, fed, clothed, and put to bed, and had his wounds dressed 
by the great.men and women of the earth: and yet the days were 
dark over the villages and in the by-ways: and in the midst of the 
gentlest examples, there were the most brutal laws. What might not 
my ancestors do with their serfs? What had they not done with 
them that was bad, seeing the condition of heart-and-soul bondage 
and darkness in which their children came to me? Charlemagne 





* St. Jerome, washed the hoofs of the camels on which poor pilgrims came to 
the hospital of Jerusalem. 
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called the poor his masters: and long afterwards the heel of the lord 
of the soil was upon the neck of him who tilled it. Monks strove 
their utmost to distribute the most delicate of their viands to the 
poorest: and there was famine over the land! An ancient pious 
lady” set up a manufactory of jellies for the poor: and they increased 
round about her. They ate daintily to music with noble dames for 
waiting women: and they lay, like swine, styed along the valleys 
which the castles, proudly flaunting flags, commanded. Hospitals, 
asylums, sweet places of repose for worn-out men, foster-mother- 
hood for orphans, and sheltering eaves for the widowed and 
oppressed, made sunny spots in Christian lands: and still the dark- 
ness was a pall upon the mass. There were crowns and wreaths, 
and incense and piles of rich fruits upon and around the pall: but 
underneath was Death. 

“The time came, we are told, before the eyes of any of us had 
opened on the day, when the current of Charity was so strong, it 
carried all society along with it. Since the poor could not be 
admitted to every table and every meal, they were represented by 
alms-vessels. These were vases, sometimes of rare artistic excellence, 
placed upon the board, or near at hand, for the reception of the share 
of the poor. ‘The first cut of the cake was the Poor’s share—God’s 
share! The almoner is the oldest office of Courts: and he raised 
the full alms-vessel before his master. The devout respect for the 
unfortunate, led men of the highest culture, we find, to cast away 
riches, and lie with the beggars in spiritual ecstasy, and to set up 
great orders of poverty. 

“The world was not thickly populated in those times; so that 
the reader of the Lives of the Saints, and of the rich who cast them- 
selves into the service of the poor; of the treasures which were 
willed by Christian piety to charitable purposes, is perplexed in this 
—that there was poverty remaining to be comforted. 

“T have often lain under a bush, pondering these things, my good 
Sisters, until the daisies have closed up around my books, warning 
me out of the dew. I have summed up the whole of the work of 
charity which Christianity has brought upon the earth to heal the 
wounds and blows of avarice and greed and vanity ; from Charlemagne, 
with beggars for his masters, to the colder regulated benevolences of 
modern times—fruit of scientific disquisitions ; and then I have gone 
back to my own villages, massed under one fate as dark as that of 
Plato’s Cimmerians. The very night I strode from my gates I lay 
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under the stars, and wrought my mind near to madness. The child 
of the peasant Paul would not leave me. Those vacant, foolish faces. 
in the door-way stared at me. I thought I heard the angry murmur 
of the village travelling over the hills to me: and I was comforted 
at the remembrance that I had put some leagues of land, not my 
own, between us.” 

“T understand your agony, venerable Brother,” the Lady of 
Charity said, “ I was born rich in the midst of poverty. I have seen 
waste with hungry hundreds at hand ; heard of and seen all the woes 
which cover the unknown, unattended poor. The remembrance 
makes the heart faint; for, of the sum, how much can we com- 
pass?” 

“We work with the strength which is given to us, Sister,” the 
Christian Vagabond answered ; “and he who wastes no strength in 
his appointed service, may be of good cheer. One man,* shaming 
Cadmus of old, has by the stamp of his holy foot raised up fifteen 
thousand Sisters of Charity, to the bedsides of the children of poverty. 
He sowed words of gentleness, and not dragon’s teeth. He has lain 
while many generations have passed by the grave in the church of 
the nuns at Annessy, and yet his work was never brisker nor more 
lustrous than it is now ; and it is from his burning earnestness that 
you, my Sisters, often gather courage in moments of heavy trial.” 

“The Sisters bowed low, and the Lady of Charity answered 
for all,— 

The blossoming deeds of the saints are the sustaining perfume 
of the sick-room. ‘They are the salts we use to put away fears and 
fevers,” 

“It was the service of the poor,” the Vagabond resumed, “to 
which Christianity first brought men ; and afterwards to that of the 
sick. From the table of the destitute and the bed of charity, we 
come to the hospital, the service of the sick. The names of the 
heroes who have fought their battle through leprous wards are legion. 
The leper found his feet in the ministering hands of a queen: and 
felt the kisses of pious lips upon his sores. Such have been the 
lessons taught on the sacredness of pain, and the duty that is due to 
the afflicted. Ages ago rulers washed the ulcers of poor men: and 
I saw Paul’s little boy dying in a corner of the dark, close cabin, near 
my gates. I-had been born within a few furlongs of the child’s birth- 
chamber, and knew nothing about my neighbour !” 

Folding his arms across his breast, according to his habit, the 
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Christian Vagabond slowly continued, and pensively—with his eyes 
wandering about the rushes at his feet :— 

“T was lost in amazement as well as in grief; that so much 
heroism, so much Christian example, such lustre in piety, should 
have made the world no better than I found it. Had my father 
never thought of these things? Was his mind given up to the art of 
slaying, aud the pleasures of the cup? Had my mother left no 
happy lines of her progress through our villages? She had: but of 
my father, or of his father, or of the generations beyond, I have 
never obtained a trace. No silver alms-vessel is among my trans- 
mitted wealth: nor have I traced marble nor oaken table of the 
poor in my halls. But E 

Here smiles flickered over the wrinkles of the Christian Vaga- 
bond’s face— 

“ But, happy days—a few, my good Felix gave me, when he wrote 
me that he had found traces of my mother’s goodness among the 
villagers ; and that he had seen fresh flowers laid in abiding gratitude 
upon her grave in the church, where she lies by the side of those of 
our stern race who are stiffly carved in stone. She had stolen often, 
attended by Felix’s mother, to the cabins where the sick lay, or where 
there was an extra pinch of poverty. Where she had passed, Felix 
perceived a little light. A few had been touched: and directly the 
heart is touched with gratitude it is raised. Doing good to the 
ungrateful is the hardest ; and, at the same time, the highest task : 
since these are most in need of help. 

**So debased had my poor people—victims of generations of my 
great family—become ; that Felix—I think I have told you already, 
Sisters—could make no way with them. They slunk away from him, 
as they had from me. He was, as a fox in a warren. There are 
not two opinions among the rabbits as to the mission of Reynard. 

The Sisters tittered at the playful pass—and a laughing interlude 
happened—refreshing the general attention. 

“We are listening, Venerable Brother,” the Lady of Charity re- 
sumed, smiling her sisterhood to silence. 

‘** He searched for a foundation. We wanted the hopefullest home 
to begin upon. He found it at last, in the wilderness of Ignorance, 
and Sloth, and Pagan blindness—the slough accumulated to my dis- 
honour, by my family—and, it warmed my courage and was balm to 
my mind, to read that it was where my mother had visited most 
frequently. 

“In quest of the best government of the poor, as well as of the 
beggar my parent smote, I now strode heartily forward: for I had 
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my grounds where the seed I might pluck could be sown. The end 
of my life, I said, should be a happy village, through which I would 
travel home, when I had gleaned enough afield. 

“*¢ Happy St. Francis of Sales !’ was my constant exclamation to 
the hills and valleys, to the forests and the streams, as I trudged. 
‘Shall I make my village full of joy before my bones fail me: and 
will it grow to be a kingdom ?’” . 

“The name of your village, Venerable Brother?” the Lady of 
Charity asked. 

“Its ancient name is well forgot. I called it the village of Clo- 
tilda. Felix and myself loved the name.” 


( Zo be continued.) 


























OuUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 


the reconstruction of our navy, and during that time 
have spent at least ten millions sterling on iron-clad 
ships, besides enormous sums on experiments made at 
Shoeburyness and elsewhere. We have had discussions, loud and 
long, on the principles of iron-clad construction, on the comparative 
merits of broadside ships and turret ships, of long ships and short 
ships, of wood hulls and iron hulls, of single screws and twin screws, 
and Heaven knows what beside. In the meantime the work of 
building iron-clads has been steadily progressing, and as successive 
ships have been laid down they have been fitted with stronger 
armour as well as supplied with more powerful guns, so that results 
scarcely dreamt of ten years ago are now regarded as only natural. 
We have now reached a position, in fact, when the novelty of iron- 
clads has worn away, and it is possible to take stock, as it were, of 
our armoured fleet, as well as to estimate its standing relatively to 
the fleets of France and America. This we propose to do briefly, 
availing ourselves of the valuable work recently published by Mr. 
Reed® for the principal facts connected with our iron-clads, and of 
the best accessible sources for the corresponding facts respecting 
foreign ships. * 

The Emperor of the French, by suggesting the adoption of armour 
plated floating batteries for service during the Crimean War, laid the 
foundation for the construction of iron-clad ships, the first of which, 
La Gloire, was also built under his auspices, having been commenced 
in 1858. Our first iron-clad frigate, the Warrior, was not commenced 
until a year later, by which time Za Gloire was well advanced, and 
three other iron-clads were on the stocks in the French dockyards. 
The French, by this prompt action, got the lead of us—thanks to 
the hesitation of the Admiralty—and this lead they continued to 
increase rapidly, spurred on by the hope that the change in war-ships 
would be fatal to the naval supremacy of “ perfidious Albion.” At 
first it seemed likely, indeed, that their hope would be fulfilled ; for 








* “Our Iron-clad Ships,” by E. J. Reed, C.B. London: John Murray; 1869. 
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after taking the first step our naval authorities lingered for months 
before taking the second, and ordering more iron-clads to be 
commenced. The position was doubtless a difficult one, but it must 
always remain a matter of serious regret that in the early period of 
the iron-clad reconstruction such delays should have occurred ; 
especially as there was obviously only one course to follow—to build 
ships that should surpass the French vessels then being constructed. 
The construction of an armoured ship is necessarily a work requiring 
considerable time, even when all haste is made; and had war broken 
out between this country and France in 1861 or 1862 we should 
probably have found it impossible, even with the help of private 
shipbuilders, to produce iron-clads in the numbers required in order 
to compete with the French vessels then existing. 

A few facts may render this clearer. At the end of 1859 we had 
altogether four iron-clads in process of construction ; the French had 
ten. In 1861 the Admiralty made a vigorous effort to overtake the 
French, and commenced no less than eleven new iron-clads ; but the 
French were not to be beaten, and they laid down ten. Throughout 
the period 1862-64 we gained upon the French, and at the end had 
twenty-eight vessels built and building against twenty-nine French 
ships, but of the latter a considerably greater proportion were ready 
for service. Our neighbours, however, did not seem to have been 
pleased with our gain in numbers, and in 1865 they added eleven 
new ships to their fleet while we only laid down four vessels. At the 
end of 1869 we find our number somewhat closer to theirs than it 
was in 1865, for they have fifty-one iron-clads against forty-seven 
of ours—reckoning on both sides only those vessels, which are 
capable of serving, at least, in the Channel.» Although still behind 
the French in numbers, we stand before them in other respects ; and 
should war now break out we need not fear the fate which might 
have overtaken our naval power seven or eight years ago, since in 
armour, armament, and speed, our recent iron-clads are unrivalled. 
According to the policy laid down in Mr. Childers’ recent speech on 
the navy estimates, our iron-clad fleet is to be gradually increased to 
between fifty and sixty in number, and to be maintained at that 
force. 

It was not until the close of the year 1861 that the Americans 








» This excludes eleven weakly armoured batteries built for river services, and 
four other batteries built during the Crimean War, from the French iron-clads ; 
while on our side we have not reckoned five floating batteries built at the same 
time, and three monitors intended for the defence of Melbourne and Bombay. 
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began to build iron-clads. Pressed on by the exigencies of the Civil 
War they laid down three vessels at first. One of these, the Vew 
Tronsides, was a. broadside frigate which did good service at Charleston, 
but has since been burnt. A second, the Ga/ena, was a smaller 
broadside vessel; she proved a failure, and her armour has been 
removed. The third was the now famous Monitor, which has given 
her name to a type of iron-clads, eminently adapted for coast services 
such as had to be performed during the war. On this account the 
greater number of the American ships were built on the plan, and 
from the circumstances under which they were constructed, we should 
naturally expect the rate of production to have been greater than it 
was for the French and English iron-clads.. This was actually the 
case, and without tracing the various steps of progress we may state 
that at the end of last year the American ships numbered fifty-two, 
against fifty-one for the French and forty-seven for ourselves. If 
numbers constituted the standard of power, therefore, we should 
occupy the lowest position ; fortunately they do not, and we may 
fairly claim the highest place. 

In order to justify this opinion we must look more closely into the 
qualities of these three iron-clad fleets. The first thing that must 
strike every observer is the similarity in many respects existing 
between our ships and their French rivals, and the great contrast 
between the European and the American ships. In reconstructing 
our navy we have naturally been guided by the consideration that 
English war-ships must be capable of protecting English commerce, 
and of proceeding to all parts of the world. Hence the greater 
number of our iron-clads are equipped with masts and sails, and are 
capable of proceeding under sail alone on the -most distant voyages. 
In proof of their sea-going and cruising capabilities it may be stated 
that, at present, we have iron-clads on the Pacific, Atlantic, and 
China stations, some of which have been on these stations for years ; 
and if further proof were needed, reference might be made to the 
performances under sail of our Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons. 
The French have adopted a similar course with most of their iron- 
clads, but as a rule they rig their ships more lightly than ours, thus 
reducing the sailing capability. One of their vessels, the Be//igueuse, 
has been round the world, and others have performed long voyages, 
so that there can be no doubt of their sea-going capabilities. The 
Americans have no ships to compare with these; for, in spite of 
all that has been said about the sea-going powers of the monitors, 
it is now generally admitted that they are by no means fitted for 
-ocean voyages. In September last a notice of the merits and 
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demerits of this class of war-ships appeared in our pages, and it is 
not necessary again to go over the ground then trodden. Suffice it 
to say that since then, the opinions expressed respecting the lack 
of sea-going qualities in American monitors have been explicitly 
confirmed by the Report of the Secretary of the United States Navy 
for the year 1869. As the subject has, at various times, attracted 
much attention, we may be pardoned for quoting one or two 
passages. 

Speaking of monitors, the Secretary says :—-“‘They are steam 
batteries, not sea-going cruisers. Some of them have illustrated, by 
successful experiments, their capacity for a sea-voyage under favour- 
able circumstances . . . . but they could not be used as cruisers on 
foreign stations. They require several vessels to accompany them ; 
and, being entirely without sailing power, must be towed as soon 
as their coal is exhausted. They would always be dangerous to 
health in tropical seas, and with broken or disordered machinery 
would be helpless in mid-ocean. They are valuable for auxiliary 
defence of our own shores, but should not be relied upon beyond 
them.” In another place he alludes to the fact that all their present 
sea-going ships are unarmoured ; and expresses the opinion that, “ in 
the event of war, they would be uselessly sacrificed, or obliged to 
find safety in neutral ports ; or, abandoning the sea and leaving our 
commerce to its fate, to seek on our shores the protection of our 
monitors and forts.” Mr. Robeson thus frankly confesses the want 
of sea-going iron-clads, and the consequent unprotectedness of the 
American commercial marine: but he goes further, and advises an 
entire change of policy—thus furnishing a most potent argument for 
the superiority of the policy we have followed. ‘France and Eng- 
land,” he says, “rivalling each other in ingenuity, energy, and 
liberality . .. . have both succeeded in constructing some beautiful 
specimens of iron-clad sailing vessels with auxilizry steam-power, 
effective for every warlike purpose, and able to keep the sea under 
all circumstances. ..... In the meantime we have built no ships 
of the kind, but we havé watched with interest all the naval experi- 
ments of Europe; and, familiar with their details and results, we 
know their strength and their weakness... ... . The time has 
come, I think, when we should begin to use the knowledge we have 
been seeking: and I, therefore, earnestly urge the propriety of com- 
mencing at once the building of sea-going iron-clads, suitable to 
cruise on foreign stations, and able to protect our commerce and 
vindicate our principles, in any emergency.” It will scarcely be 
asserted that the Secretary desires to depreciate the monitors in the 
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eyes of his countrymen and of foreigners, and no one can know 
better—or, at least, ought to know better—what the real capabilities 
of these vessels are; so that the opinion he expresses will, we think, 
put an end to the attempts which have repeatedly been made to 
Americanize our Navy by the wholesale introduction of monitors. 
For special services monitors are, undoubtedly, to be preferred to 
sailing iron-clads : and we are, therefore, pleased to find that vessels 
of this kind, but of an improved type, have been added to our Navy 
during the last year or two ; but for general cruising services it will 
be hard to find a better type than is presented by the most recent - 
French and English broadside iron-clads, unless rigged turret-ships, 
such as the Monarch or Captain, are multiplied. 

The essential difference in type between American and European 
iron-clads, has to a great extent prevented that close competition 
which has existed between our ships and the French ; and, on the 
other hand, the resemblances between English and French iron-clads 
are very much due to the closeness of the competition. Rival 
designers have naturally scanned each other’s work closely, and been 
ready to profit by each other’s experience ; so that, in some respects, 
we have followed the French models; and, in others, they have 
followed ours. For example, they led us to adopt what is known as 
“complete protection,” in some ships—that is, armour plating the 
whole broadside from stem to stern—by following that plan in Za 
Gloire, and nearly all their early vessels ; while we taught them the 
advantage of “partial protection ”—that is, armour plating only 
certain parts of the broadside. From the first, however, there were 
considerable differences, as well as resemblances, between the two 
fleets. The French continued to build mainly in wood, while we 
preferred iron in most cases. They built broadside ships only for 
some years ; we soon commenced turret ships, on Captain Coles’ 
plan. And, although we have not built many altogether, we have 
continued to build them ever since ; whereas, the French have now, 
we believe, only one true turret vessel, the monitor Onondaga, pur- 
chased from the Americans a year or two ago. At present we have 
two coast-defence turret-ships and one coast-defence monitor, two 
sea-going monitors, and four rigged turret-ships—nine in all. And 
our superiority to the French in this respect is by no means the 
least important feature in the contrast between the two fleets. 

Another most important feature, and one on which much stress has 
repeatedly been laid, is the’ want of homogeneity, or uniformity, in 
the ships of our navy, as compared with the French vessels. Our 


broadside frigates, for example, have lengths varying between 260 feet 
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and 400 feet ; while the French frigates have lengths ranging between 
260 feet and 290 feet. A most remarkable illustration of the variety 
characterising our ships was afforded, last autumn, by the squadron 
assembled under the nominal command of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. There were three ships, of which the length was 
400 feet; two about 330 feet, and one 300 feet, long; and four 
between 270 and 280 feet in length; besides a corvette 225 feet 
long. To these we might have added the Warrior, and two other 
ships, 380 feet long ; and we should then have had a fairly represen- 
tative group of our ships. The chief cause of this variety is to be 
found in the extreme lengths given to the six first-class iron-clads of 
earliest design, represented respectively by the Warrior, 380 feet 
long, and the Minotaur, 400 feet long ; and it must be regretted that 
these dimensions should have been adopted, even though these 
vessels are the grandest specimens of naval architecture contained in 
our navy. ‘Their designers, doubtless, intended to gain high speed, 
and they succeeded, but at an unnecessary cost ; for our fastest iron- 
clads, the Monarch and the Hercules, are both about 330 feet long—that 
is, 50 feet shorter than the Warrior—yet the one has steamed nearly 
15 knots, and the other a little less than 14? knots, per hour ; while 
the Warrior's speed does not exceed 14? knots. In addition to this, 
the long ships can only be turned with great difficulty, while the 
shorter vessels can be handled with ease—a feature on which naval 
officers lay great stress. At full speed the Minotaur takes about 
7% minutes to turn completely round, and traverses a circle of 
940 yards diameter in turning; the Hercuées turns at full speed in 
4 minutes, and moves ina circle of only 560 yards diameter. In 
view of these remarkable performances, it is not surprising to find 
the shorter ships preferred by naval men, especially as they are more 
strongly armoured and armed. The Warrior's and Minotaur’s sides 
are of nearly equal strength, and are equivalent to 53-inch armour 
backed by nine inches of ieak. The Monarch has 7-inch armour, 
and the Hercudes 8-inach and g-inch armour, with equal, or even 
greater, thicknesses of teak behind the plates. The change to mode- 
rate length must, therefore, be approved ; and, though there are such 
great differences in dimensions among our armoured ships, it is 
satisfactory to find that they can act together in squadrons, both 
under sail and under steam. These squadrons could not, of course, 
proceed at the high speeds named above ; but they could move at 
moderate speeds, and probably be able to compete in this respect 
with their French rivals. The want of manceuvring power in our 
longest ships is the most serious point of inferiority in our squadrons 
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as compared with the French, and this has been to some extent 
removed by supplying mechanical steering apparatus to some of 
these vessels. 

Turning next to the offensive and defensive powers of iron-clad 
ships, we may include the American vessels in the comparison. Za 
Gloire and the Warrior both have armour about 44 inches thick ; 
but, taking the backing also into account, the latter has probably the 
strongest side. This protection was devised in order to resist the 
most powerful naval gun of that period—a 68-pounder, smooth bore, 
weighing 4} tons—and it succeeded. In nearly all our ships laid 
down before the close of 1862, the protecting armour is of about the 
same thickness, or the side is of about equal strength with the 
Warrior's. "The Minotaur, for example, has 54-inch armour; but 
she has only g-inch teak backing, instead of 18-inch, like the Warrior, 
—and experiments at Shoeburyness showed the two targets to be of 
about equal strength. The French showed us the way to increased 
protection, by adopting armour nearly 6 inches thick, in the Flandre 
class, early in 1861; and in 1863 we put ourselves in the front, by 
protecting the Bellerophon with 6-inch plates, backed by 10 inches of 
teak and an “inner-skin” (as it is called) of iron, 1} inches thick. 
This was proved to be a very much stronger target than any which 
had been previously constructed to represent a ship’s side. During 
this time the weight and power of naval guns had been developing — 
rapidly, and instead of the 68-pounder being the most powerful gun, 
we had guns proposed to throw 600-pound projectiles, the weight of 
which was no less than 25 tons, Our designers, therefore, made a 
long stride in advance in the armour of the Hercules, commenced in 
1865, and produced a target which represented the ship’s side in the 
most vital parts, and was capable of resisting the 600-pounder gun. 
Armour of 9, 8, and 6 inches is carried by this vessel; and by her 
construction we took the lead of the French in thickness of armour. 
They have stopped at plates a little less than 9 inches thick; we 
have gone on to plating 11 and 12 inches thick in our ships designed 
within the last two or three years. Besides this, we have made much 
greater advances in the modes of backing armour plates; and our 
ships, on this account, have a greater superiority over those of the 
French than is indicated by the mere comparison of their thick- 
nesses of armour. So far, therefore, there is good reason for con- 
gratulating ourselves on the possession of the strongest iron-clads. 
Let us next see how our ships compare with the American 
monitors. . 

These vessels are, in nearly all cases, protected by what is termed 
uvU2 
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“laminated” armour—that is to say, armour made up of several 
layers of plates, each 1 inch in thickness, riveted together. This is, 
of course, much cheaper than the solid armour used in French and 
English iron-clads ; but it is also much weaker. In the early days of 
armour-plating, Mr. Hawkshaw proposed the “ laminated” system for 
our ships; but, after making experiments on targets built for the 
purpose, the Iron Plate Committee considered it far inferior to the 
solid armour we have adopted from the first. ‘The Americans were, 
probably, led to adopt it on account of the impossibility of procuring 
solid plates from their iron manufacturers during the war; and it 
served their purpose very fairly. But, on the other hand, the com- 
parative success which attended their monitors in the attacks on 
Charleston and other ports, affords no proof of the sufficient strength 
of the armour, because they had only to resist guns far inferior to 
those carried in European ships. The first monitor had a total 
thickness of 5 inches of armour ; and this also forms the protection 
‘of the vessels which did most service during the War. It probably 
does not exceed in shot-resisting power 34 or 4 inches of solid iron ; 
but, in some cases, it is aided by narrow plank armour fitted into the 
backing. The enormous thicknesses of timber backing—3 or 3} feet 
of oak in some ships—admit of this being done without incon- 
venience ; and this fact has led to great misconceptions respecting 
the strength of the armour. For example, Americans are very fond 
of referring to vessels, with “ 14 inches of iron” on their sides, which 
‘were laid down four or five years ago; but, on examination, it 
appears that 8 inches out of the 14 are made up of narrow armour 
planks, and that the remaining 6 inches are made up of two thick- 
nesses. What the exact reduction in strength may be, it is impossible 
to say; but it is certain that a combination of such a character can- 
not be compared with the compactly constructed side of one of our 
latest monitors, with 12-inch solid plates and 18 inches of teak 
behind them ; and it may be doubted whether it equals the water- 
line protection of the Hercu/es. In armour, therefore, our ships 
surpass all their rivals. 

In guns our superiority is scarcely less marked. The French have 
‘favoured the breech-loading system for their heaviest rifled guns, and 
-mainly on this account have failed to keep pace with us. Reports 
-have at various times been in circulation of accidents on board their 
vessels ; and, in spite of the secresy which is usually maintained on 
these matters, the opinion is widely spread that, sooner or later, 

radical changes will have to be made in the character of their naval 
ordnance. To make a comparison between their guns and ours is 
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difficult. Mr. Reed states that their heaviest guns, weighing a little 
less than 22 tons, is considered about equal in penetrating power to 
our 18-ton guns. If so, we have the 25-ton gun in reserve, as a far; 
more powerful weapon. The Americans have gone on until quite 
recently casting enormous smooth-bore guns throwing spherical shot, 
and have been loud in their praise of the ‘‘ battering power ” of their 
ordnance. There is no necessity, however, for discussing the ques- 
tion now, because the most competent authority on the subject—the 
American Ordnance Committee—has strongly condemned the system 
in a report presented last year. In this report it is stated, roundly, 
that ‘to return to smooth-bores throwing huge spherical masses with 
low velocities, is to disregard all modern progress in the science of 
gunnery, and to go back to the arms in use two centuries ago.” Our 
gun-makers, we need hardly say, have followed a different plan from 
both the French and the Americans. Having tried the Armstrong 
breech-loaders and found them wanting, they had recourse to muzzle- 
loading rifled guns, throwing elongated projectiles at very high 
velocities. At present our most powerful broadside iron-clad, the 
Hercules, carries 18-ton 400-pounder guns ; the turret-ships, Caf/ain 
and Monarch, carry 25-ton 600-pounders ; our new monitors are to 
carry 30-ton guns ; and heavier guns are talked of. We need not 
hurry the construction of heavier guns, however, so far as we can 
judge ; for experiments show that scarcely any foreign iron-clad afloat 
would be safe against our 25-ton guns at a range of two miles; and, 
within anything like a moderate distance, our 18-ton and 12-ton guns 
would probably suffice to penetrate them. 

The great question of the present time respecting our guns is, not 
not so much their penetrating power as their endurance. The 
immediate cause of this discussion was the damage done to some of 
the 18-ton guns of the Hercu/es during gun-practice in January last, 
of which notices have appeared in .ie daily papers, and on which 
remarks have been made in the House of Commons. From Mr. 
Childers’ statement it appears that the matter is not at all serious, 
and that the principal damage was caused by defective projectiles, 
which broke up before leaving the gun ; so that the real powers of 
the guns themselves are not at all affected, and the recurrence of 
similar accidents may be prevented. Whether this will be the final 
settlement of the question, we do not profess to say; but of this we 
may be certain, that our guns are at present superior to those carried 
by any foreign ships. 

On the question of the speeds of our own and other iron-clads, 
very few remarks must suffice. Mr. Reed has thrown the facts 
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together very succinctly ; and from his statement it appears that, 
while the maximum speed of the French frigates is about 14 knots, 
and that of the fastest American monitors about 11 knots, we have a 
considerable number of ships that have exceeded 14 knots, and 
several others that have attained 13, or 133, knots per hour. One or 
two of our recent iron-clads have, in fact, realised from 14} to nearly 
15 knots per hour—speeds approximating to those of our fast mail 
steamers, and far exceeding those of our fastest unarmoured war-vessels 
built before armour plating came into fashion. Besides steaming at 
higher speeds, our armoured ships carry good coal supplies, as com- 
pared with their unarmoured predecessors ; and are, on the whole, 
far more efficient steam-ships. This result is mainly due to the great 
improvements made within the last few years in the construction of 
marine engines—a matter of the highest importance, to which we 
cannot now do more than allude. One point, however, is of such 
interest that it cannot be passed in silence—viz., the economy of 
fuel which is now possible with the improved type of engine. Of 
late years we have heard much of the necessity for economy in the 
use of coal, on account of the prospect of a serious falling-off in the 
sources of supply ; but the working-out of the coal-fields seems so 
distant, that the warning loses much of its force. In a war-ship, 
however, the case is widely different. She carries in her hold a 
certain weight of fuel, and ought never to be without the means of 
getting up steam ; yet, unless all possible economy is exercised, she 
cannot remain long at sea without exhausting her coal supply, and 
having, in consequence, to proceed to some port or naval station to 
fill up once more. It is this fact which makes sail-power so valuable 
in our cruising iron-clads, and which also renders every mechanical 
improvement precious by which the rate of consumption of fuel is 
reduced. Facts show clearly that, of late, great economy has been 
rendered possible, as the following figures, taken from the letters otf 
the Zimes correspondent during the cruise of the iron-clad squadron 
last autumn, will prove. In proceeding from Plymouth to Gibraltar, 
and from Gibraltar to Lisbon, the Minotaur expended 356 tons ot 
coal; while the Hercules, which has improved engines, only burnt 
184 tons ; and the Be//erophon, another recent ship, consumed 235 
tons, against 338 tons for the Vorthumberland, a ship with engines of 
the old type. By adopting improved engines, therefore, the sea- 
going powers of our iron-clads are rendered more efficient ; while the 
cost of maintaining our fleet is reduced considerably. The Admiralty 
have enforced economy still further by ordering all cruising ships to 
use steam as little as possible ; and the United States’ Naval Depart- 
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ment have recently adopted a similar course; but, as they have no 
rigged iron-clads, this rule can only apply to their unarmoured 
vessels. 

From these statements respecting the armour, armaments, steam- 
ing powers, and efficiency of our iron-clad ships, it will, we think, be 
clear that they are, as a whole, superior to their French and American 
rivals. A closer examination would strengthen this opinion; but 
this we cannot now attempt, and must be content to mention one or 
two other points of contrast. The greater number of our iron-clads 
have iron hulls—a fact to which they owe much of their superiority to 
the wood-built French ships, since they are thus made stronger, safer, 
and lighter, as well as capable of carrying thicker armour. A most 
interesting account of the structural improvements made in our 
vessels will be found in Chapter IV. of Mr. Reed’s book, and will 
well repay perusal. One illustration must here suffice. Our improved 
broadside iron-clad, the J/uvincible, is built of iron, and her hull 
weighs 2675 tons; while it carries 3225 tons of armour, backing, 
engines, coals, stores, etc., etc. ‘The French have a ship, named the 
Ocean, with armour and armament very like those of the /nvincible ; 
but she is wood-built, and her hull, weighing about 3600 tons, only 
carries 3400 tons weight, against 3225 tons for our ship. In other 
words, by using iron instead of wood, we have been able to produce 
2s efficient a vessel as the Ocean on considerably smaller dimensions ; 
and, we may add, that our ship is far safer than the Ocean. 

Not only are our iron-clads safer and stronger, they are also likely 
to prove more durable, on account of the material used in their hulls, 
and the care taken in their construction. ‘The importance attaching 
to the last-named feature has received a noteworthy illustration in 
the case of the American monitors. These vessels were built very 
rapidly, at a time when suitable materials could not be procured in 
the quantities required, and when it was absolutely necessary that 
iron-clads should be forthcoming speedily. In the four years, 
1861-65, it is estimated that over thirty-five iron-clads were com- 
pleted, and about twenty-five more partly built. As the result of 
these special and hurried efforts—leading, as they must have done, to 
some amount of carelessness—we find the Secretary, in his Report- 
for 1868, recommending the sale of the monitors, on the ground that 
in a few years these vessels would have to be broken up and sold as 
old material ; while his successor, in the Report for 1869, remarks 
that, “when the attention of the department was directed to them 
(the monitors),” they were found “in a state of rapid deterioration ;” 
and adds, that “of the whole fleet of monitors . . . . not one could 
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have been ready in time to resist a sudden attack.” During last year 
many of the monitors were repaired ; but even now a large number 
of them are said to be in a very bad state. The French iron-clads 
are, doubtless, better built than the monitors; but they cannot be 
expected to last so long as ours, seeing that the hulls are of wood. 
What the limit of their duration will be, it is impossible to say ; but, 
in view of the enormous cost of an armoured vessel, it is obviously 
desirable to make her as durable as possible, and this cannot be 
done without employing iron. 

In all armoured fleets, more or less extensive preparations have 
been made for using ships as rams; and of late specially designed 
ram-vessels have been constructed. The French led the way, we 
believe, in this direction by building the Zaureau—a most appropriate 
name for such a vessel—and they have since laid down several other 
ships of the class. Within the last two years we have also followed 
this course, and now have two ram-ships on hand, named the Rufert 
and the Hotspur. All these vessels have one feature in common, 
the subordination of their artillery power to their ramming capabilities. 
Most of them carry only one or two very heavy guns, in fixed or 
revolving turrets. ‘They are of comparatively small dimensions, and 
are therefore capable of manceuvring rapidly—a most important 
thing in ramming—and they have scarcely any sail-power, depending 
almost entirely upon their machinery for propulsion. As compared 
with our rams the French vessels are but weakly plated, but they 
have the thickest plating of any completed iron-clads of the Imperial 
Navy. We have a less number, but a more powerful type, and one 
to which there will doubtless be numerous additions before many 
years are past. Armour may be made thick enough to resist the 
heaviest projectiles from naval guns, but it cannot be strong enough 
to resist the shock of a direct charge when the attacking ship is at a 
good speed ; and the weak bottoms of the strongest iron-clads that 
have been, or may be, built will always be open to injury from the 
under-water prow of a ram-ship. The probability of the extensive 
employment of rams is réndered greater by the fact that so far as 
they have been tried they have proved most successful. During the 
American Civil War ramming was the favourite method of attack, 
and caused the loss of many ships ; and at Lissa—the only iron-clad 
action of any note—artillery did much less than ramming to make 
the Austrian fleet victorious. Naval officers in our own and foreign 
services are strongly in favour of ramming, and have devoted much 
attention to the subject, especially in its relations to general engage- 
ments. In case of a naval war taking place, therefore, we are likely 
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to see some of their theories tested in practice, and probably with 
terrible effect. 

In constructing iron-clad rams we have followed the French, but 
we have within the last two or three years set them an example of a 
new line of policy by constructing breastwork monitors, without 
masts or sails, yet capable of proceeding to sea and fighting there. 
From the statements made respecting these vessels it appears that 
they have coal supplies far exceeding in amount those of sailing iron- 
clads, and that they can cross the Atlantic or proceed to the Mediter- 
ranean if required, without exhausting their supply of fuel. Two 
vessels of the class, named the Zhunderer and Devastation, are now 
building, and the only iron-clad it is intended to begin this year is to 
be very similar. They are far stronger, in guns and armour, than 
any preceding vessels, and are undoubtedly the most formidable 
engines of war yet constructed. At the same time they are not likely 
to replace sailing iron-clads entirely, because they cannot cruise at 
sea for any long period without requiring a fresh supply of coal. 
Much debate took place at the time of their introduction last year 
on account of their having no sail-power, and dismal forebodings ot 
their possible loss were indulged in. Judging, however, of their 
probable performances from those of the American monitors, to 
which they are very much superior, no fears need be entertained as 
to their safety at sea in the heaviest weather. On the contrary, they 
are likely to prove very steady platforms for guns, and to be able to 
fight in weather when broadside ships could not open their ports.° 
In adding these novel war-ships to our fleet the present Board of 
Admiralty have followed a wise course ; and .of the merits of Mr. 
Reed’s design there will scarcely be any question, when it is stated 
that Captain Ericsson—the inventor of monitors—has publicly 
acknowledged its superiority to all earlier designs for sea-going 
monitors. 

The contrast between these vessels and our most powerful war- 
ships of only twelve years ago is most remarkable. Then, the screw 
three-decked line-of-battle ships carrying 120 or 130 guns were 
thought models of efficiency and wonders as to size; yet they were 
considerably smaller than the Zhunderer, and weighed only about 
two-thirds as much. Now our most powerful vessels carry only 4 
guns, but each of these weighs 30 tons—about ten times as much as 
the guns which formed the bulk of the armament of the three-decker 









© For the details of the breastwork-monitor system see the article, published in the 
issue of this magazine for September, 1869, on ‘‘ English and American Monitors.” 
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—and throws 600-pound projectiles instead of 32-pound shot. Instead 
of lofty sides and guns placed tier above tier, we now have the upper 
deck only four or five feet above water, and the guns carried in two 
revolving turrets ; instead of weak wooden sides, we now have armour 
plating 12 and 14 inches in thickness ; and instead of a handsome 
bow stretching forward above water, we now have an under-water 
prow projecting forward several feet and capable of breaking through 
the bottom of an enemy’s ship. Of beauty, or ship-shape form, we 
now have little, but of real efficiency we have a close approximation 
to the maximum possible with the means at our command. Before 
many years these vessels will undoubtedly have been surpassed, and 
possibly by new types yet undreamt of. Where we shall end, or how 
this reconstruction will progress it is impossible to say. Mr. Reed 
speaks of 20-inch armour as possible ; we hear of 50-ton guns ; and 
when we think of the advances we have made in armour and guns 
already, there is no reason to doubt the possibility of these schemes 
being carried out. Within ten years we have tripled the thickness 
of armour, and made the weight of our guns quite six times greater ; 
why should we not go on in this path? The iron manufacture has 
advanced so rapidly that there is no fear of these thick plates being 
unprocurable ; gun-makers are quite prepared to undertake the 
production of the monster guns: and both plates and guns will 
probably be used. Some high authorities, it is true, are inclined to 
favour the opinion that armour will have to be given up before long, 
because it cannot be made impenetrable, and because it leaves the 
bottoms exposed to torpedoes and other means of attack; the 
majority, however, are in favour of continuing the construction of 
iron-clads, and this we shall probably do for some years. Such is 
clearly the policy shadowed out in Mr. Childers’ speech on the Navy 
Estimates for the current year, and it is also that which is followed in 
all foreign navies. At present our armoured fleet stands first in 
order of merit ; we trust it will continue to do so as long as armour- 
plating continues in use. - 

















A May SONG. 


UNE, how shall we woo thee 
Here for our delight ? 
Jove-like from its height, 
Gold, the sun shall stream down to thee ; 
For thee, watches the warm moon ; 
See, above are skies whose blue, 
Lost to Earth, the lark throbs through ; 
Wilt thou not come, come, and soon, 
To our longing, lustrous June ! 


Look, for thy beholding, 

How Earth gleams and glows ! 
How the flushed-through rose 

Her great glory is unfolding, 

Hot to meet thy full gaze soon,— 
How, for thee, the gleaming air 
Throbs and quivers everywhere ! 

Folded in the heart of noon, 

Wilt thou not be, golden June ? 


Hark, how Earth has stilled it 

With deep joy, all dumb, 

Since thou soon wilt come ! 
Ah, what utter rapture’s filled it, 
Dreaming of thy glory soon, 

Bliss too full and too profound 

To be breathed in song or sound ! 
Throbs for thee, the rapt-hushed noon ; 
How our hearts throb for thee, June ! 





W. C. BENNETT. 


PAR PALL LILI IL ENE 
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(Z’ Homme qui Rit.) 


A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 





PART II.—BOOK THE EIGHTH. 
(Continued) 





CHAPTER VI. 
HE WOULD BE A GOOD BROTHER, WERE HE NOT A GOOD SON. 


HERE was no one in the gallery. 

Gwynplaine crossed the circular space, from whence 
they had removed the arm-chair and the tables, and 
where there now remained no trace of his investiture. 
Candelabra and lustres, placed at certain intervals, marked the way 
out. Thanks to this string of light, he retraced without difficulty, 
through the suite of saloons and galleries, the way which he had fol- 
lowed on his arrival with the King-at-Arms and the Usher of the 
Black Rod. He saw no one, except here and there some old lord 
with tardy steps, plodding along heavily in front of him. 

Suddenly, in the silence of those great deserted rooms, bursts of 
indistinct exclamations reached him, a sort of nocturnal clatter 
unusual in such a place. He directed his steps to the place whence 
this noise proceeded, and found himself in a spacious hall, dimly 
lighted, which was one of the exits from the House of Lords. He 
saw a great glass door open, a flight of steps, footmen and links, a 
square outside, and a few coaches waiting at the bottom of the steps. 

This was the spot from which the noise which he had heard had 
proceeded. 

Within the door, and under the hall iamp, was a noisy group, in a 
storm of gestures and of voices. 

Gwynplaine approached in the gloom. 

They were quarrelling. On one side there were ten or twelve 
young lords, who wanted to go out; on the other, a man, with his 
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hat on, like themselves, upright and with a haughty brow, who 
barred their passage. 

Who was that man? Tom-Jim-Jack. 

Some of these lords were still in their robes, others had thrown 
them off, and were in their usual attire. ‘Tom-Jim-Jack wore a hat 
with plumes—not white, like the peers; but green tipped with 
orange. He was embroidered and laced from head to foot, had 
flowing bows of ribbon and lace round his wrists and neck, and was 
feverishly fingering with his left hand the hilt of the sword which 
hung from his waistbelt, and on the billets and scabbard of which 
were embroidered an admiral’s anchors. 

It was he who was speaking and addressing the young lords; and 
Gwynplaine overheard the following :— 

“T have told you you are cowards.- You wish me to withdraw my 
words. Be it so. You are not cowards; you are idiots. You all 
combined against one man. That was not cowardice. All right. 
Then it was stupidity. He spoke to you, and you did not understand 
him. Here, the old are hard of hearing, the young devoid of in- 
telligence. Iam one of your own order to quite sufficient extent 
to tell you the truth. This new comer is strange, and he has uttered 
a heap of nonsense, I admit ; but amidst all that nonsense there were 
some things which are true. His speech was confused, undigested, ill- 
delivered. Be it so. He repeated, ‘ You know, you know’ too often ; 
but a man who was but yesterday a clown at a fair cannot be expected 
to speak like Aristotle or like Doctor Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. The vermin, the lions, the address to the under-clerks—all that 
was in bad taste. Zounds! who says it wasn’t ?. It was a senseless and 
fragmentary and topsy-turvy harangue ; but here and there came out 
facts which were true. It is no small thing to speak even as he did, 
seeing it is not his trade. I should like to see you do it. Yes; you! 
What he said about the lepers at Burton Lazers is an undeniable 
fact. Besides, he is not the first man who has talked nonsense. In 
fine, my lords, I do not like to see the many set upon one. Such is 
my humour; and I ask your lordships’ permission to take offence. 
You have displeased me; I am angry. I am grateful to God for 
having drawn up from the depth of his low existence this peer cf 
England, and for having given back his inheritance to the hei ; and, 
without heeding whether it will or will not affect my own afiaizs, I con- 
sider it a beautiful sight to see an insect transformed into an eagle, and 
Gwynplaine into Lord Clancharlie. My | , | torbid your holding 
any opinion but mine. I regret thai lord Lewis Duras should not be 
here. I should like to insult him, My lords, it is Fermain Clan- 
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charlie who has been the peer, and you whoé have been the mounte- 
banks, As his laugh, it is not his fault. You have laughed at 
that laugh; men should not laugh at misfortune. If you think that 
people cannot laugh at you as well, you are very much mistaken. You 
are ugly. You are badly dressed. My Lord Haversham, I saw your 
mistress the other day ; she is hideous—a duchess, but a monkey, 
Gentlemen who laugh, I repeat that I should like to hear you try to 
say four words running! Many men jabber; very few speak. You 
imagine you know something, because you have kept idle terms at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and because, before being peers of England 
on the benches of Westminster, you have been asses on the benches 
at Gonville and Caius. Here I am; and I choose to stare you 
in the face. You have just been impudent to this new peer. A 
monster, certainly ; but a monster given up to beasts. I had rather 
be that man than you. I was present at the sitting, in my place as 
a possible heir to a peerage. I heard all. I have not the right to 
speak ; but I have the right to bea gentleman. Your jeering airs 
annoyed me. When I am angry I would go up Mount Pendlehill, 
and pick the cloudberry which brings the thunderbolt down on the 
gatherer. That is the reason why I have waited for you at the door. 
We must have a few words, for we have arrangements to make. 
Did it not strike you that you failed a little in respect towards-‘myself ? 
My lords, I entertain a firm determination to kill a few of you. All 
you who are here—Thomas Tufton, Earl of Thanet ; Savage Earl 
Rivers; Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland ; Laurence Hyde, Earl 
of Rochester; you Barons, Gray of Rolleston, Cary Hunsdon, 
Escrick, Rockingham, little Carteret ; Robert Darcy, Earl of Holder- 
ness; William Viscount Hutton; and Ralph, Duke of Montagu ; 
and any who choose, I, David Dirry-Moir, an officer of the 
fleet, summon, call, and command you to provide yourselves, in all 
haste, with seconds and umpires, and I will meet you face to face 
and hand to hand, to-night, at once, to-morrow, by day or night, 
by sunlight or by candlelight, where, when, or how you please, 
so long as there is two sword-lengths’ space; and you will do well 
to look to the flints of your pistols and the edges of your rapiers, 
for it is my firm intention to cause vacancies in your peerages. 
Ogle Cavendish, take your measures, and think of your motto, 
Cavendo tutus ; Marmaduke Langdale, you will do well, like your 
ancestor, Grindold, to order a coffin to be brought with you. 
George Booth, Earl of Warrington, you will never again see the 
County Palatine of Chester, or your labyrinth like that of Crete, or 
the high towers of Dunham Massy. As to Lord Vaughan, he is 
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young enough to talk impertinently, and too old to answer for it. I 
shall demand satisfaction for his words, of his nephew Richard 
Vaughay, Member of Parliament for the Borough of Merioneth. As 
for you, John Campbell, Earl of Greenwich, I will kill you as Achon 
killed Matas; but with a fair cut, and not from.behind, it being my 
custom to present my heart and not my back to the point of the 
sword. I have spoken my mind, my lords, And so use witchcraft, 
if you like. Consult the fortune-tellers. Grease your skins with 
ointments and drugs, to make them invulnerable ; hang round your 
necks charms of the devil or the virgin; I will fight you, blest or 
curst, and I will not have you searched to see if you are wearing.any 
wizard’s tokens. On foot or on horseback, on the high road if you 
wish it, in Piccadilly, or at Charing-Cross ; and they shall take up the 
pavement for our meeting, as they unpaved the court of the Louvre 
for the duel between Guise and Bassompitre. All of you! Do you 
hear? I mean to fight youall. Dorme, Earl of Caernarvon, I will make 
you swallow my sword up to the hilt, as Marolles did to Lisle-Mari- 
veaux, and then we shall see, my lord, whether you will laugh. or not. 
You, Burlington, who look like a girl of seventeen, you shall choose 
between the lawn of your house in Middlesex, and your beautiful 
garden at Londesborough, in Yorkshire, to be buried in. I beg to 
inform your lordships that it does not suit me to allow your insolence 
in my presence. I will chastise you, my lords. I take it ill that you 
should have ridiculed Lord Fermain Clancharlie. He is worth more 
than you. As Clancharlie, he has nobility, which you have. As 
Gwynplaine, he has intellect, which you have not. I make his cause 
my cause, insult to him insult to me, and your ridicule my wrath. We 
shall see who will come out of this affair alive, because I challenge 
you to the death. Do you understand? With any arm, in any fashion, 
and you shall choose the death that pleases you best ; and since you 
are clowns as well as gentlemen, I proportion my defiance to your 
qualities, and I give you your choice of any way in which a man can 
be killed, from the sword of the prince to the fist of the blackguard.” 

To this furious onslaught of words, the whole group of young 
noblemen answered by a smile. ‘‘ Agreed,” they said. 

‘**T choose pistols,” said Burlington. 

“J,” said Escrick, “‘ the ancient combat of the lists, with the mace 
and the dagger.” 

“*T,” said Holderness, “ the duel with two knives, long and short, 
stripped to the waist, and breast to breast.”. 

‘Lord David,” said the Earl of Thanet. ‘“ You are a Scot. .I 
choose the claymore,” , 
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“T, the sword,” said Rockingham. 

“TJ,” said Duke Ralph, “ prefer the fists ; ’tis noblest.” 

Gwynplaine came out from the shadow. He directed -his steps 
towards him whom he had hitherto called Tom-Jim-Jack, but in 
whom now, however, he began to perceive something more. “I 
thank you,” said he, “ but this is my business.” 

Every head turned towards him. 

Gwynplaine advanced. He felt himself impelled towards the man 
whom he heard called Lord David ; his defender, and perhaps some- 
thing nearer. Lord David drew back. 

“Oh!” said he. “It is you, is it? This is well-timed. I have 
a word for you as well. Just now you spoke of a woman who, after 
having loved Lord Linnzeus Clancharlie, loved Charles II.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Sir, you insulted my mother.” 

“Your mother!” cried Gwynplaine. ‘In that case, as I guessed, 

‘we are——” 

“ Brothers,” answered Lord David, and he struck Gwynplaine. 
** We are brothers,” said he; “so we can fight. One can only fight 
one’s equal ; who is one’s equal if not one’s brother? I will send you 
my seconds ; to-morrow we will cut each other’s throats.” 











PART II.—BOOK THE NINTH. 


En Ruins. 





CHAPTER I. 


IT Is THROUGH EXCESS OF GREATNESS THAT MAN REACHES EXCESS 
OF MISERY, 


As midnight tolled from St. Paul’s, a man who had just crossed 
London Bridge struck into the lanes of Southwark. There were no 
lamps lighted, it being at that time the custom in London, as in Paris, 
to extinguish the public lamps at eleven o'clock ; that is, to put them out 
just as they became necessary. ‘The streets were dark and deserted. 
When the lamps are out, men stay in. He whom we speak of advanced 
with hurried strides. He was strangely dressed for walking at such 
an hour. He wore a coat of embroidered silk, a sword by his side, 
a hat with white plumes, and no cloak. The watchmen, as they saw 
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him pass, said, “It is a lord walking for a wager,” and they moved 
out of his way with the respect due to a lord and to a bettor. 

The man was Gwynplaine. He was making his escape. Where was 
he? He did not know. We have said that the soul has its cyclones ; 
fearful whirlwinds, in which heaven, the sea, day, night, life, death, 
are all mingled in unintelligible horror. It can no longer breathe 
Truth; it is crushed by things in which it does not believe. 
Nothingness becomes hurricane. The firmament pales. Infinity is 
empty. The mind of the sufferer wanders away. He feels himself 
dying. He craves for a star. What did Gwynplaine feel? a thirst ; 
a thirst, to see Dea. 

He felt but that. To reach the Green Box again, and the Tad- 
caster Inn, with its sounds and light; full of the cordial laughter 
of the people; to find Ursus and Homo, to see Dea again, to re- 
enter life. Dis-illusion, like a bow, shoots its arrow, man, towards 
the True. Gwynplaine hastened on. He approached Tarrinzeau 
Field. He walked noflonger now, he ran. His eyes piercedjthe 
darkness before him. His glance preceded him, eagerly seeking the 
harbour on the horizon. What a moment for him when he should 
see the lighted windows of Tadcaster Inn ! 

He reached the bowling-green. He turned the corner of the wall, 
and saw before him, at the other end of the field, some distance off, 
the inn—the only house, it may be remembered, in the field where 
the fair was held. 

He looked. There was no light ; nothing but a black mass. 

He shuddered. Then he said to himself that it was late, that the 
tavern was shut up, that it was very natural, that every one was 
asleep, that he had only to awaken Nicless or Govicum, that he must 
go up to the inn and knock at the door. He did so, running no 
longer now, but rushing. 

He reached the inn, breathless. It is when, storm-beaten and 
struggling in the invisible convulsions of the soul until he knows 
not whether he is in life or in death, that all the delicacy of a man’s 
affection for his loved ones being yet unimpaired, proves a heart true. 
When all else is swallowed up, tenderness still floats unshattered. 
Not to awaken Dea too suddenly was Gwynplaine’s first thought. 
He approached the inn with as little noise as possible. He recog- 
nised the nook, the old dog kennel, where Govicum used to sleep. 
In it, contiguous to the lower room, was a window opening on to the 
field. Gwynplaine tapped softly at the pane. It would be enough 
to awaken Govicum, he thought. 

There was no sound in Govicum’s room. 

VoL, IV., N. S. 1870. 
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“ At his age,” said Gwynplaine, “ a boy sleeps soundly.” 

With the back of his hand he knocked against the window gently. 
Nothing stirred. 

He knocked louder twice. Still nothing stirred. Then, feeling 
somewhat uneasy, he went to the door of the inn and knocked. No 
one answered. He reflected, and began to feel a cold shudder come 
over him. 

“Master Nicless is old, children sleep soundly, and old men 
heavily. Courage ! louder !” 

He had tapped, he had knocked, he had kicked the door ; now 
he flung himself against it. 

This recalled to him a distant memory of Weymouth, when, a little 
child, he had carried Dea, an infant, in his arms. 

He battered the door again violently, like a lord, which, alas! 
he was. 

The house remained silent. He felt that he was: losing his head. 
He no longer thought of caution. He shouted,— 

* Nicless ! Govicum !” 

At the same time he looked up at the windows, to see if any candle 
was lighted. But the inn was blank. Not a voice, not a sound, not 
a glimmer of light. He went to the gate and knocked at it, kicked 
against it, and shook it, crying out wildly,— 

* Ursus! Homo!” 

The wolf did not bark. 

A cold sweat stood in drops upon his brow. ‘He cast his eyes 
around. The night was dark; but there were stars enough’ to render 
the fair-green visible. He saw—a melancholy sight to him—that 
everything on it had vanished. 

There was not a single caravan. The circus was gone. Not a 
tent, not a booth, not a cart remained. The strollers, with their 
thousand noisy cries, who had swarmed there, had given place to a 
black and sullen void. 

All were gone. 

The madness of anxiety took possession of him. What did this 
mean? What had happened? Was no one left? Could it he that 
life had crumbled away behind him? What had happened to them 
all? Good heavens! Then he rushed like a tempest against the 
house. He struck the small door, the gate, the windows, the window- 
shutters, the walls with fists and feet, furious with terror and agony of 
mind. 

He called Nicless, Govicum, Fibi, Vinos, Ursus, Homo. He tried 
every shout and every sound against this wall. At times he waited 
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and listened; but the house remained mute and dead. Then, exas- 
perated, he began again with blows, shouts, and repeated knockings, 
re-echoed all around, It might have been thunder trying to awake the 


grave. 

There is a certain stage of fright in which a man becomes terrible. 
He who fears everything, fears nothing. He would strike the Sphynx. 
He defies the Unknown. 

Gwynplaine renewed the noise in ev-ry possible form, stopping, 
resuming, unwearying in the shouts and appeals by which he assailed 
the tragic silence. He called a thousand times on the names of 
those who should have been there. He shrieked out every name except 
that of Dea, a precaution of which he could not have explained the 
reason himself, but which instinct inspired even in his distraction. 

Having exhausted calls and cries, nothing was left but to break in, 

“T must enter the house,” he said to himself ; “ but how?” 

He broke a pane of glass in Govicum’s room by thrusting his 
hand through it, tearing the flesh; he drew the bolt of the sash 
and opened the window. Perceiving that his sword was in the way, 
he tore it off angrily, scabbard, blade, and belt, and flung it on the 
pavement. Then he raised himself by the inequalities in the wall, 
and, though the window was narrow, he was able to pass through it. 
He entered the inn. Govicum’s bed, dimly visible in its nook, was 
there ; but Govicum was not in it. If Govicum was not in his bed, 
it was evident that Nicless could not be in his. 

The whole house was dark. He felt in that shadowy interior the 
mysterious immobility of emptiness, and that vague fear which 
signifies—“ There is no one here.” 

Gwynplaine, convulsed with anxiety, crossed the lower room, 
knocking against the tables, upsetting the earthenware, throwing down 
the benches, sweeping away the jugs, and striding over the furniture, 
reached the door leading into the court, and broke it open with one 
blow from his knee, which sprung the lock. The door turned on its 
hinges. He looked into the court. The Green Box was no longer 
there. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DREGS, 


GwynPLaIneE left the house, and began to explore Tarrinzeau Field 
in every direction. He went to every place where, the day before, 
the tents and caravans had stood. He knocked at the stalls, though 
he knew well that they were uninhabited. H€ struck everything that 
Xx xX2 
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looked like a door or a window. Not a voice arose from the darkness. 
Something like death had been there. 

The ant-hill had been razed. Some measures of police ha 
apparently been carried out. There had been what, in our days 
would be called a razzia. Tarrinzeau Field was worse than a dese. ; 
it had been scoured, and every corner of it scratched up, as it were, 
by pitiless claws. The pocket of the unfortunate fair-green had been 
turned inside out, and completely emptied. 

Gwynplaine, after having searched every yard of ground, left the 
green, struck into the crooked streets abutting on the site called 
East Point, and directed his steps towards the Thames. He had 
threaded his way through a network of lanes, bounded only by walls 
and hedges, when he felt the fresh breeze from the water, heard the 
dull lapping of the river, and suddenly saw a parapet in front of him. 
‘It was the parapet of the Effroc stone. 

This parapet bounded a block of the quay, which was very short 
and very narrow.. Under it the high wall, the Effroc stone, buried 
itself perpendicularly in the dark water below. 

Gwynplaire stopped at the parapet, and, leaning his elbows on it, laid 
his head in his hands and set to thinking, with the water beneath him. 

Did he look at the water? No. At what then? At the shadow; 
not the shadow without, but within him. In the melancholy night- 
bound landscape, which he scarcely marked,—in the outer depths, 
which his eyes did not pierce, were the blurred sketches of masts 
and spars. Below the Effroc stone there was nothing on the river ; 
but the quay sloped insensibly downwards till, some distance off, it 
met a pier, at which several vessels were lying, some of which had 
just arrived, others which were on the point of departure. These 
vessels communicated with the shore by little jetties, constructed 
for the purpose, some of stone, some of wood, or by moveable 
gangways. All of them, whether moored to the jetties, or at anchor, 
were wrapped in silence. There wa: neither voice nor movement on 
board, it being a good ‘habit of sailors to sleep when they can, and 
awake only when wanted. If any of tiicin were to sail during the 
night at the high tide, the crews were not yet awake. The hulls, 
like large black bubbles, and the rigging, like threads, mingled with 
ladders, were barely visible. All was livid and confused. Here and 
there a red cresset pierced the haze. 

Gwynplaine saw nothing of all this. What he was musing on was 
destiny. 

He was in a dream —a vision—giddy in presence of an inexorable 
reality. ee 
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He fancied that he heard behind him something like an earth- 
quake. It was the laughter of the Lords. 

From that laughter he had just emerged. He had come out of it, 
having received a blow, and from whom ? 

From his own brother ! 

Flying from the laughter, carrying with him the blow, seeking 
refuge, a wounded bird, in his nest, rushing from hate and seeking 
love, what had he found ? 

Darkness. 

No one. 

Everything gone. 

He compared that darkness to the dream he had indulged in. 

What a crumbling away ! 

Gwynplaine had just reached that sinister bound—the void. The 
Green Box gone, was his universe vanished. 

His soul had been closed up. 

He reflected. 

What could have happened? Where were they? They had 
evidently been carried away. Destiny had given him, Gwynplaine, 
a blow, which was greatness ; its reaction had struck them another, 
which was annihilation. It was clear that he would never see them 
again. Precautions had been taken against that. They had scoured 
the fair-green, beginning by Nicless and Govicum, so that he should 
gain no clue through them. Inexorable dispersion! That fearful 
social system, at the same time that it had pulverised him in the 
House of Lords, had crushed them in their little cabin. They were 
lost ; Dea was lost—lost to him for ever. Powers of heaven! where 
was she? And he had not been there to defend her ! 

To have to make guesses as to the absent whom we love, is to 
put oneself to the torture. He inflicted this torture on himself. At 
every thought that he fathomed, at every supposition which he made, 
he felt within him a moan of agony. 

Through a succession of bitter reflections he remembered a man 
who was evidently fatal to him, and who had called himself Barkil- 
phedro. That man had inscribed on his brain a dark sentence which 
reappeared now, he had written it in such terrible ink that every letter 
had turned to fire ; and Gwynplaine saw flaming at the bottom of his 
thought the enigmatical words, the meaning of which was at length 
solved : “ Destiny never opens one door, without closing another.” 

All was over. The final shadows had gathered about him. In 
every man’s fate there may be an end of the world for himself alone. 
It is called despair. The soul is full of -falling stars. 
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. This, then, was what he had come to. 

A vapour had passed. He had been mingled with it. It had lain 
heavily on his eyes, it had disordered his brain.. He had been out- 
wardly blinded, intoxicated within. This had lasted the time of a 
passing vapour. Then everything melted away, the vapour and his 
life. Awaking from the dream, he found himself alone. 

All vanished, all gone, all lost. Night. Nothingness. Such was 
his horizon. 

He was alone. 

- Alone has a synonyme, which is Dead. Despair is an accountant. 
It sets itself to find its total; it adds up everything, even to the 
farthings. It reproaches Heaven with its thunderbolts and its pin- 
pricks. It seeks to find what it has to expect from fate. It argues, 
weighs, and calculates, outwardly cool, while the burning lava is 
still flowing on within. 

Gwynplaine examined himself, and examined his fate. 

The backward glance of thought ; terrible recapitulation ! 

When at the top of a mountain, we look down the precipice: when 
at the bottom, we look up at heaven. And we say, I was there. 

Gwynplaine was at the very bottom of misfortune. How sudden, 
too, had been his fall! 

Such is the hideous swiftness of misfortune, although it is so heavy 
that we might fancy it slow. But no! It would likewise appear that 
snow, from its coldness, ought to be the paralysis of winter, and, 
from its whiteness, the immobility of the winding-sheet.. Yet this is 
contradicted by the avalanche. 

The avalanche is snow become a furnace. It remains frozen, but 
it devours. The avalanche had enveloped Gwynplaine. He had 
been torn like a rag, uprooted like a tree, precipitated like a stone. 
He recalled all the circumstances of his fall. He put himself ques- 
tions, and returned answers. . Grief is an examination. . There is no 
judge so searching as conscience conducting its own trial. 

What amount of remorse was. there in his despair? This -he 
wished to find out, and dissected his conscience... Excruciating 
vivisection ! 

His absence had caused a catastrophe. Had this absence depended 
on him? In all that had happened, had he been a free agent ?.. No! 
He had felt himself captive. What was that which-had arrested and 
detained him—a prison? . No. A chain? No. What then? 
Sticky slime! He had sunk into the slough of greatness. 

_ To whom has it not happened to be free in appearance, yet to feel 
that his wings are hampered ? 
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There had been something like a snare spread for him. What is 
at first temptation, ends by captivity. 

Nevertheless (and his conscience pressed him on this point)+had 
he merely submitted to what had been offered him? No; he had— 
accepted it. 

Violence and ‘surprise had been used with him, in «a certain 
measure, it was true; but he, in a certain measure, had given in. To 
have allowed himself to be carried off, was not his fault; but to 
have allowed. himself to be inebriated, was his weakness: There had 
been a momenta decisive moment—when the question was pro- 
posed. This Barkilphedro had placed a dilemma before Gwynplaine, 
and had given him clear power to decide his fate by a word. Gwyn- 
plaine might have said, “No.” He had said, “Yes.” 

From that “ Yes,” uttered in a momeut. of dizziness, everything: 
had sprung.- Gwynplaine realised this now in the bitter aftertaste: of 
that consent. 

Nevertheless—for he debated with himself—was.it then so-greata 
wrong. to take possession of his right, of his patrimony,.of his herit- 
age, of his house ; and, as a patrician, of the rank..of his. ancestors ; 
as an orphan, of the name.of his father? What had he.accepted ?: 
A restitution. Made by whom?. By Providence. 

Then his mind revolted. Senseless.acceptance ! . What.a bargain 
had he struck! what a foolish exchange! He had trafficked with 
Providence at a loss)s How.now! For an income: of 80,000/. .a 
year ; for seven or-eight titles ; for ten or twelve palaces ;. for houses 
in town, and castles in the country; for a hundred lacqueys; for 
packs of hounds, and carriages, and. armorial :bearings; to bea 
judge and legislator ; for a coronet and purple robes, like a king ; to 
be a baron and a marquis; to be.a peer of England, he had given 
the hut of Ursus and the smile of Dea... For shipwreck and destruc- 
tion in the surging immensity of greatness, he had bartered happiness. 
For the ocean, he had given the pearl. O madman! O fool! O 
dupe ! 

Yet, nevertheless,—and here the objection reappeared on fixmer 
ground,—in this fever of high fortune which had seized him, all had 
not been unwholesome. Perhaps there would have been selfishness 
in renunciation ; perhaps he had done his duty in the acceptance. 
Suddenly transformed into a lord, what ought he to have done? ‘The 
complication of events produces perplexity of mind. This had hap- 
pened to him. Duty gave contrary orders. Duty on all sides at.once; 
duty multiple and contradictory ; this was the. bewilderment which he 
had suffered. It was this that had paralysed him, especially when he 
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had not refused to take the journey from Corleone Lodge to the House 
of Lords. What we call rising in life is leaving the safe for the dan- 
gerous path. Which is, thenceforth, the straight line ? Towards whom 
is our first duty? Is it towards those nearest to ourselves, or is it 
towards mankind generally? Do we not cease to belong to our own 
circumscribed circle, and become part of the great family of all? As 
we ascend, we feel an increased pressure on our virtue. The higher 
we rise, the greater is the strain. The increase of right is an increase 
of duty. We come to many cross-ways, phantom roads perchance, 
and we imagine that we see the finger of conscience pointing 
each one of them out to us. Which shall we take? Change our 
direction, remain where we are, advance, go back? What are we to 
do? That there should be cross-roads in conscience is strange 
enough ; but responsibility may be a labyrinth. And when a man 
contains an idea, when he is the incarnation of a fact,—when he is 
a symbolical man, at the same time that he is a man of flesh and 
blood, —is not the responsibility still more oppressive? Thence the 
care-laden docility and the dumb anxiety of Gwynplaine ; thence his 
obedience when summoned to take his seat. A pensive man is often 
a passive man. He had heard what he fancied was the command of 
duty itself. Was not that entrance into a place where oppression 
could be discussed and resisted, the realisation of one of his deepest 
aspirations? When he had been called upon to speak, he, the 
fearful human scantling, he, the living specimen of the despotic whims 
under which, for six thousand years, mankind has groaned in agony,— 
had he the right to refuse? Had he the right to withdraw his head 
from under the tongue of fire descending from on high to rest upon 
him ? 

In the obscure and giddy debate of conscience, what had he said 
to himself? This: ‘“‘ The people are a silence. I will be the mighty 
advocate of that silence ; I will speak for the dumb; I will speak 
of the little to the great,—of the weak to the powerful. This is 
the purpose of my fate. God wills what he wills, and does it. 
It was a very wonder that Hardquanonne’s flask, in which was the 
metamorphosis of Gwynplaine into Lord Clancharlie, should have 
floated for fifteen years on the ocean, on the billows, in the surf, 
through the storms, and that all the raging of the sea did it no harm. 
But I can see the reason. There are destinies with secret springs. 
I have the key of mine, and know its enigma. I am predestined ; 
I have a mission ; I will be the poor man’s lord; I will speak for 
the speechless with despair; I will translate inarticulate remon- 
strance ; I will translate the mutterings, the groans, the murmurs, 
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the voices of the crowd, their ill-spoken complaints, their unintel- 
ligible words, and those animal-like cries which ignorance and suffer- 
ing put into men’s mouths. The clamour of men is as inarticulate as 
the howling of the wind. They cry out, but they are not under- 
stood; so that cries become equivalent to silence, and silence with 
them means throwing down their arms. This forced disarmament 
calls for help. I will be their help; I will he the Denunciation ; I will 
be the Word of the people. Thanks to me, they shall be understood. 
I will be the bleeding mouth from which the gag has been torn I 
will tell everything. This will be great indeed.” 

Yes ; it is fine to speak for the dumb ; but to speak to the deaf is 
sad. And that was his second part in the drama. 

Alas! he had failed irremediably. The elevation in which he had 
believed, the high fortune, had melted away like a mirage. And what 
a fall!. To be drowned in a surge of laughter ! 

He had believed himself strong, he, who during so many years, 
had floated with observant mind on the wide sea of suffering ; he 
who had brought back out of the great shadow so touching a cry. 
He had been flung against that huge rock, the frivolity of the 
fortunate. He believed himself an avenger; he was but a clown. 
He thought that he wielded the thunderbolt; he did but tickle. 
In place of emotion, he met with mockery. He sobbed; they 
burst into gaiety; and, under that gaiety, he had sunk fatally sub- 
merged. 

And what had they laughed at? At his laugh. So, that trace of 
a hateful act, of which he must keep the mark for ever ;—mutilation 
carved in everlasting gaiety ; the stigmata of laughter, image of the 
sham contentment of nations under their oppressors ; that mask of 
joy produced by torture; that abyss of grimace which he carried on 
his features ; the scar which signified Juss regis, the attestation of a 
crime committed by the king towards him, and the symbol of crime 
committed by royalty towards the people ;—that it was which had tri- 
umphed over him—that it was which had overwhelmed him ; so that 
the accusation against the executioner turned into sentence upon the 
victim. What a prodigious denial of justice! Royalty, having had 
satisfaction of his father, had had satisfaction of him! The evil that 
had been done had served as pretext and as motive for the evil 
which remained to be done. Against whom were the lords angered ? 
Against the torturer? No. Against the tortured. Here is the 
throne ; there, the people. Here, James II.; there, Gwynplaine. 
That confrontation, indeed, brought to light an outrage and a crime. 
What was the outrage? Complaint. What was the crime? Suffer- 
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ing. Let misery hide itself in silence, otherwise: it becomes treason. 
And those men who had dragged Gwynplaine on the hurdle of 
sarcasm, were they wicked? No; but they, too, had their fatality : 
they were happy. They were executioners, ignorant of the. fact. 
They were good-humoured ; they saw no use in Gwynplaine. 
He opened himself to them. He tore out his heart to. show them, 
and they cried, “Go on with your play!” But, sharpest sting ! 
he had laughed himself. The frightful chain. which tied down. his 
soul hindered his thoughts from rising:to his faces. His disfigure- 
ment reached even his senses; and, while his. conscience was 
indignant, his face gave it the lie, and jested.» Then. all was ‘over. 
He was the laughing man, the caryated of the weeping world. He was 
an agony petrified in hilarity, carrying the weight of a universe of 
calamity, and walled up for ever with the gaiety, the ridicule, and 
the amusement of others; of all the Oppressed, of whom he. was 
the Incarnation, he partook the hateful fate, to be. a desolation 
not believed in; they jeered at his distress ;.to them he was 
but an extraordinary buffoon lifted out of) some frightful: con- 
densation of misery, escaped from his prison, changed ‘to a deity, 
risen from the dregs of the people to the foot of the throne, mingling 
with the stars, and who, having once: amused::the damned, now 
amused the elect. All that was in him of generosity, of enthusiasm, 
of eloquence, of heart, of.soul, of fury, of. anger, of love, of :in- 
expressible grief, ended in—a burst of laughter! And he proved, 
as he had told the lords, that this was not: the exception; but that it 
was the normal, ordinary, universal, unlimited, sovereign: fact, so 
amalgamated with the routine of life, that they took no account of it. 
The hungry pauper laughs, the beggar laughs, the felon. laughs, the 
prostitute laughs, the orphan laughs to gain his bread; the. slave 
laughs, the soldier laughs, the people laugh. Society is so constituted, 
that every perdition, every indigence, every catastrophe, every 
fever, every ulcer, every agony, is resolved.on the. surface of the 
abyss into one frightful grin of joy. Now, he was that universal 
grin, and that grin was himself. The law. of .heaven, the unknown 
power which governs, had willed that.a spectre visible and palpable, 
a spectre of flesh and bone, should be the synopsis of the monstrous 
parody which we call the world; and he.was that spectre. Im- 
mutable fate ! 

He had cried: “Pity for those who suffer.”. In vain! He had 
striven to awake. pity—he had awakened horror: Such is the. law 
of apparitions. 

But while he was a spectre, he was.also a man; here was.the 
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heartrending complication. A spectre without, a man within. A 
man more than any other, perhaps, since his double fate was the 
synopsis of all humanity. And he felt that humanity was at: once 
present in him, and absent from him. There was in his existence 
something insurmountable. What was he? A disinherited heir? 
No; for he wasalord, Was healord? No; for he was a rebel. 
He was the light-bearer ; a terrible spoil-sport. He was not Satan, 
certainly ; but he was Lucifer. His entrance, with his torch in his 
hand, was sinister. 

Sinister for whom? for the sinister. Terrible to whom? to the terrible. 
Therefore, they rejected him. Enter their order? be accepted bythem ? 
Never. The obstacle which he carried in his face was frightful ; but 
the obstacle which he: carried in his ideas-was still more insurmount- 
able. His speech was to them more deformed than. his:face. He 
had no possible thought in common with the. world of the great 
and powerful, in which he had bya freak of fate been born, and 
from which another freak of fate had driven him out. There was 
between men and his face a mask, and. between ‘society .and his 
mind, a wall. In mixing, from infancy, a wandering mountebank, 
with that vast and tough. substance which is called the crowd, in 
saturating himself with the attraction of the multitude,.and impreg- 
nating himself with the great soul of mankind, he had lost in the 
common sense of the whole of mankind, the particular sense of the 
reigning classes. On their heights, he was impossible. He had 
reached them wet with water. from the well of Truth; the odour of 
the abyss was on him. He was repugnant to those princes perfumed 
with lies. To those who live on fiction, truth is disgusting; and he 
who thirsts for flattery vomits the real, when he has happened to 
drink it by mistake. That which Gwynplaine brought was not fit for 
their table. For what was it? Reason, wisdom, justice; and they 
rejected them with disgust. 

There were bishops there. He brought God into their presence. 
Who was this intruder ? 

The two poles repel each other. They can never amalgamate, for 
transition is wanting. Hence the result—-a cry of anger—when they 
were brought together in terrible juxtaposition : all misery concen- 
trated in a man, face to face with all pride concentrated in a caste. 

To accuse is useless. To state is sufficient. Gwynplaine,:medi- 
tating on the limits of his destiny, proved the total uselessness. of 
his effort. He proved the deafness of high places. The privileged 
have no hearing on the side next the disinherited. Is it their fault? 
Alas! no. It is their law! Forgive them! To be moved would 
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be to abdicate. Of lords and princes expect nothing. He who is 
satisfied is inexorable. For those that have their fill, the hungry do 
not exist. The happy ignore, and isolate themselves. On the 
threshold of their paradise, as on the threshold of hell, must be 
written, “ Leave all hope behind.” 

Gwynplaine had met with the reception of a spectre entering the 
dwelling of the gods. 

Here all that was within him rose in rebellion. No, he was no 
spectre, he wasa man. He told them, he shouted to them, that he 
was Man. 

He was not a phantom. He was palpitating flesh. He had a brain, 
and he thought; he had a heart, and he loved ; he had a soul, and 
he hoped. Indeed, to have hoped overmuch was his whole crime. 

Alas ! he had exaggerated hope into believing in that thing at once 
so brilliant and so dark, which is called Society. He, who was with- 
out, had re-entered it. It had at once, and at first sight, made him 
its three offers, and given him its three gifts—marriage, family, and 
caste. Marriage? He had seen prostitution on the threshold. 
Family? His brother had struck him, and was awaiting him the 
next day, sword in hand. Caste? It had burst into laughter in his 
face, at him, the patrician, at him, the wretch. It had rejected, 
almost before it had admitted, him. So that his first three steps into 
the dense shadow of society, had opened three gulfs beneath him. 

And it was by a treacherous transfiguration that his disaster had 
begun; and catastrophe had approached him with the aspect of 
apotheosis ! 

Ascend! had signified Descend ! 

His fate was the reverse of Job’s. It was through prosperity that 
adversity had reached him. 

O tragical enigma of life! Behold what pitfalls! A child, he 
had wrestled against the night, and had been stronger than it; a 
man, he had wrestled against destiny, and had overcome it. Out of 
disfigurement he had created success; and out of misery, happi- 
ness. Of his exile he had made an asylum. A vagabond, he had 
wrestled against space; and, like the birds of the air, he had 
found his crumb of bread. Wild and solitary, he had wrestled 
against the crowd, and had made it his friend. An athlete, he had 
wrestled against that lion, the people; and he had tamed it. 
Indigent, he had wrestled against distress, he had faced the dull 
necessity of living, and from amalgamating with misery every joy of 
his heart, he had at length made riches out of poverty. He had 
believed himself the conqueror of life. Of a sudden he was attacked 
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by fresh forces, reaching him from unknown depths; this time, 
with menaces no longer, but with smiles and caresses. Love, 
serpent-like and sensual, had appeared to him, who was filled with 
angelic love. The flesh had tempted him, who had lived on the 
ideal. He had heard words of voluptuousness like cries of rage ; 
he had felt the clasp of a woman’s arms, like the convolutions of 
a snake; to the illumination of truth had succeeded the fasci- 
nation of falsehood; for it is not the flesh that is real, but 
the soul. The flesh is ashes, the soul is flame. For the little 
circle allied to him by the relationship of poverty and toil, which 
was his true and natural family, had been substituted the social 
family—his family in blood, but of tainted blood; and even before 
he had entered it, he found himself face to face with an intended 
fratricide. Alas! he had allowed himself to be thrown back into that 
society, of which Brantéme, whom he had not read, wrote: the son 
has a right to challenge his father! A fatal fortune had cried to 
him, “ Thou art not of the crowd, thou art of the chosen!” and had 
opened the ceiling above his head like a trap in the sky, and had shot 
him up through this opening, causing him to appear, wild, and unex- 
pected, in the midst of princes and masters. Then suddenly he 
saw around him, instead of the people who applauded him, the lords 
who cursed him. Mournful metamorphosis! Ignominious enno- 
bling! Rude spoliation of all that had been his happiness! Pillage 
of his life by derision; Gwynplaine, Clancharlie, the lord, the 
mountebank, torn out of his old lot, out of his new lot, by the beaks 
of all those eagles. 

What availed it that he had commenced life by immediate victory 
over obstacle? Of what good had been his early triumphs? Alas! 
the fall must come, ere destiny be complete. 

So, half against his will, half of it—because after he had done with 
the wapentake he had had to do with Barkilphedro, and he had given 
a certain amount of consent to his abduction—he had left the real 
for the chimerical ; the true for the false ; Dea for Josiana ; love for 
pride; liberty for power ; labour proud and poor, for opulence full of 
unknown responsibilities ; the shade in which is God, for the lurid 
flames in which the devils dwell ; Paradise for Olympus ! 

He had tasted the golden fruit. He was now spitting out the 
ashes, to which it turned. 

Lamentable result! Defeat, failure, fall into ruin, insolent expul- 
sion of all his hopes, frustrated by ridicule. Immeasurable disillu- 
sion! And what was there for him in the future? If he looked 
forward to the morrow, what did he see? A drawn sword, the point 
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of which was against his breast, and the hilt in the hand of his 
brother. He could see nothing but the hideous flash of that sword. 
Josiana and the House of Lords made up the background in a 
monstrous chiar’ oscuro full of tragic shadows. 

And that brother seemed so brave and chivalrous!. Alas! he had 
hardly seen the Tom-Jim-Jack, who had defended Gwynplaine, the 
Lord David, who had defended Lord Clancharlie ; but he had had 
time to receive a blow from him, and to love him. 

He was crushed. ‘ 

He felt it impossible to proceed further. Everything had crumbled 
about him. Besides, what was the good of it? All weariness 
dwells in the depths of despair. 

The trial had been made. It could not be renewed. 

Gwynplaine was like a gamester who has played all his trumps 
away, one after the other. He had allowed himself to be drawn to 
a fearful gambling table, without thinking of what he was about ; for, 
so subtle is the poison of illusion! he had staked Dea against Josiana, 
and had gained a monster; he had staked Ursus against a family, 
and had gained an insult ; he had played his mountebank platform 
against his seat in the Lords; for the applause which was his, he 
had gained insult. His last card had fallen on that fatal green cloth, 
the deserted bowling green. Gwynplaine had lost. Nothing remained 
but to pay. Pay up, wretched man ! 

The thunder-stricken lie still. Gwynplaine remained motionless. 
Anybody perceiving him from afar, in the shadow, stiff and without 
movement, might have fancied that he saw an upright stone. 

Hell, the serpent, and reverie are tortuous. Gwynplaine was 
descending the sepulchral spirals of the deepest thought. 

He reflected on that world of which he had just caught a glimpse, 
with the icy contemplation of a last look. Marriage, but no love ; 
family, but no brotherly affection; riches, but no conscience ; 
beauty, but no modesty; justice, but no equity; order, but no 
equilibrium ; authority, but no right; power, but no intelligence ; 
splendour, but no light. Inexorable balance-sheet! He went 
throughout the supreme vision in which his mind had been 
plunged. He examined successively destiny, situation, society, and 
himself. What was destiny? Asnare. Situation? Despair. So- 
ciety? Hatred. And himself? A defeated man. In the depths 
of his soul he cried. Society is the stepmother, Nature is the mother. 
Society is the world of the body, Nature is the world of the soul. 
The one tends to the coffin, to the deal box in the grave, to the 
earth-worms, and ends there. The other tends to expanded wings, 
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to transformation into the morning light, to ascent iato the firmament, 
and there revives into new life. 

By degrees a paroxysm came over him, like a sweeping surge. At 
the close of events there is always a last flash, in which all stands 
revealed once more. 

Hewho judges meets the accused face to face. Gwynplaine reviewed 
all that society and all that nature had done for him. How kind had 
nature been to him! How she, whois the soul, had succoured him ! 
All had been taken from him, even his features. The soul had 
given him all back—all, even his features ; because there was on 
earth a heavenly blind girl made expressly for him, who saw not his 
ugliness, and who saw his beauty. 

And it was from this that he had allowed himself to be sepa- 
rated ; from that adorable girl, from his own adopted one, from 
her tenderness; from her divine blind gaze, the only gaze on earth 
that saw him, that he had strayed! Dea was his sister, because 
he felt between them the grand fraternity of above—the mystery which 
contains the whole of heaven. Dea, when he was a little child, was his 
virgin ; becauseevery child has his virgin, and at the commencement 
of life a marriage of souls is always consummated in the plenitude of 
innocence. ‘Dea was his wife, for theirs was the same nest on the 
highest branch of the deep-rooted tree of Hymen. Dea was still 
more—she was his light, for without her all was void, and nothing- 
ness ; and for him her head was crowned with rays. What would 
become of him without Dea? ‘What could he do with all that was 
himself? Nothing in him could live without her. How, then, could 
he have lost sight of her for a moment? Qi, unfortunate man ! 
He allowed distance to intervene between ‘himself and his star ; 
and, by the unknown and terrible laws of gravitation in such things, 
distance is immediate loss. 

Where was she, the star?- Dea! Dea! Dea! Dea! Alas! he had lost 
her light. Take away the star, and what is the sky ? A black mass, But 
why, then, had.all this befallen him? Oh, what happiness had been 
his! For him Godhad remade Eden. Too close was the resemblance, 
alas! even to allowing the serpent to enter; but this time it was the 
man who had been tempted. He had been drawn without, and 
then, by a frightful snare, had fallen into a chaos of murky laughter, 
which was hell. Oh, grief! Oh, grief! How frightful seemed all 
that had fascinated him! That Josiana, fearful creature !—half 
beast, half goddess! Gwynplaine was now on the reverse side of his 
elevation, and he saw the other aspect of that which had dazzled him. 
It was baleful ! His peerage was deformed ; his coronet was hideous ; 
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his purple robe, a funeral garment ; those palaces, infected ; those 
trophies, those statues, those armorial bearings, sinister ; the unwhole- 
some and treacherous air poisoned those who breathed it, and 
turned them mad. How brilliant the rags of the mountebank, 
Gwynplaine, appeared to him now! Alas! where was the Green 
Box, poverty, joy, the sweet wandering life—wandering together, 
like the swallows? They never left each other then; he saw her 
every minute, morning, evening. At table their knees, their elbows 
touched ; they drank from the same cup; the sun shone through 
the pane, but it was only the sun, and Dea was Love. At 
night they slept not far from each other; and the dream of Dea 
came and hovered over Gwynplaine, and the dream of Gwynplaine 
spread itself mysteriously above the head of Dea. When they awoke 
they could be never quite sure that they had not exchanged kisses in 
the azure mists of dreams. Dea was all innocence ; Ursus, all wisdom. 
They wandered from town to town; and they had for provision and 
for stimulant the frank, loving gaiety of the people. They were angel 
vagabonds, with enough of humanity to walk the earth and not 
enough of wings to fly away ; and now all had disappeared! Where 
was it gone? Was it possible that it was all effaced? What wind 
from the tomb had swept over them? All was eclipsed! All was 
lost! Alas! power, irresistible and deaf to appeal, which weighs 
down the poor, flings its shadow over all, and is capable of anything. 
What had been done to them? And he had not been there 
to protect them, to fling himself in front of them, to defend them, 
as a lord, with his title, his peerage, and his sword ; as a mountebank, 
with his fists and his nails ! 

And here arose a bitter reflection, perhaps the most bitter of all. 
Well! no; he could not have defended them. It was he himself 
who had destroyed them ; it was to save him, Lord Clancharlie, from 
them ; it was to isolate his dignity from contact with them, that the 
infamous omnipotence of society had crushed them. The best way in 
which he could protect them would be to disappear, and then the cause 
of their persecution would cease. He out of the way, they would be 
allowed to remain in peace. Into what icy channel was his thought 
beginning to run! Oh! why had he allowed himself to be separated 
from Dea? Was not his first duty towards her? To serve and to 
defend the people? But Dea was the people. Dea was an orphan. She 
was blind; she represented humanity. Oh! what had they done to 
them? Cruel smart of regret! His absence had left the field free 
for the catastrophe. He would have shared their fate; either they 
would have been taken and carried away with him, or he would have 
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been swallowed up with them. And, now, what would become of 
him without them? Gwynplaine without Dea. Was it possible? 
Without Dea was to be without everything. It was all over now. 
The beloved group was for ever buried in irreparable disappear- 
ance. All was spent. Besides, condemned and damned as Gwyn- 
plaine was, what was the good of further struggle? He had nothing 
more to expect either of men or of heaven. Dea! Dea! Where 
is Dea? Lost! What! lost? He who has lost his soul can regain 
it but through one outlet—death. 

Gwynplaine, tragically distraught, placed his hand firmly on the 
parapet, as on a solution, and looked at the river. 

It was his third night without sleep. Fever had come over him, 
His thoughts, which he believed to be clear, were blurred. He felt 
an imperative need of sleep. He remained for a few instants leaning 
over the water. Its darkness offered him a bed of boundless tran- 
quillity in the infinity of shadow. Sinister temptation ! 

He took off his coat, which he folded and placed on the parapet ; 
then, he unbuttoned his waistcoat. As he was about to take it off, 
his hand struck against something in the pocket. It was the red 
book which had been given him by the librarian of the House ot 
Lords: he drew it from the pocket, examined it in the vague light 
of the night, and found a pencil in it, with which he wrote on the 
first blank that he found these two lines :— 

“TI depart. Let my brother David take my place, and may he 
be happy !” 

This he signed, “ Fermain Clancharlie, peer of England.” 

He took off his waistcoat and placed it upon the coat; then his hat, 
which he placed upon the waistcoat. In the hat he laid the red book 
open at the page on which he had written. Seeing a stone lying on 
the ground, he picked it up and placed it in the hat. Having done all 
this, he looked up into the deep shadow above him. Then his head 
sank slowly, as if drawn by an invisible thread towards the abyss. 

There was a hole in the masonry near the base of the parapet; 
he placed his foot in it, so that his knee stood higher than the top, 
and scarcely an effort was necessary to spring over it. He clasped 
his hands behind his back, and leaned over. ‘So be it,” said he. 

And he fixed his eyes on the deep waters. Just then he felt a 
tongue licking his hands. 

He shuddered, and turned round. 

Homo was behind him. 


VoL. IV., N.S. 1870. 
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CONCLUSION. 
The Night and the Sea. 





CHAPTER I. 


A WATCH-DOG MAY BE A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


GWYNPLAINE uttered a cry. 

“Ts that you, wolf!” 

Homo wagged his tail. His eyes sparkled in the darkness. He 
was looking earnestly at Gwynplaine. 

Then he began to lick his hands again. For a moment Gwynplaine 
was like a drunken man, so great is the shock of Hope’s mighty 
return. 

Homo! What an apparition! During the last forty-eight hours he 
had exhausted what might be termed every variety of the thunder-bolt. 
But one was left to strike him—the thunderbolt of joy. And it had 
just fallen upon him. Certainty, or at least the light which leads to 
it, regained ; the sudden intervention of some mysterious clemency 
possessed, perhaps, by destiny; life saying, “ Behold me!” in the 
darkest recess of the grave; the very moment in which all expectation 
has ceased bringing back health and deliverance ; a place of safety 
discovered at the most critical instant in the midst of crumbling 
ruins ; Homo was all this to Gwynplaine. The wolf appeared to him 
in a halo of light. 

Meanwhile, Homo had turned round. He advanced a few steps, 
and then looked back to see if Gwynplaine was following him. 

Gwynplaine was doing so. Homo wagged his tail, and went on. 

The road taken by the wolf was the slope of the quay of the 
Effrocstone. This slope shelved down to the Thames ; and Gwyn- 
plaine, guided by Homo, descended it. 

Homo turned his head now and then, to make sure that Gwyn- 
plaine was behind him. 

In some situations of supreme importance nothing approaches so 
near an omniscient intelligence as the simple instinct of a faithful 
animal. An animal is a lucid somnambulist. 

There are cases in which the dog feels that he should follow his 
master ; others, in which he should precede him. Then the animal 
takes the direction of sense. His imperturbable scent is a confused 
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power of vision in what is twilight to us. He-feels a vague obligation 
to become a guide. Does he know that there is a dangerous pass, 
and that he can help his master to surmount it? Probably not. 
Perhaps he does. In any case, someone knows it for him. As we 
have already said, it often happens in life, that some mighty help 
which we have held to have come from below has, in reality, come 
from above. Who knows all the mysterious forms assumed by God ? 

What was this animal? Providence. 

Having reached the river, the wolf led down the narrow tongue of 
land which bordered the Thames. 

' Without noise or bark he pushed forward on his silent way. 
Homo always followed his instinct, and did his duty; but with the 
pensive reserve of an outlaw. 

Some fifty paces more, and he stopped. A wooden platform ap- 
peared on the right. At the bottom of this platform, which was a 
kind of wharf on piles, a black mass could be made out, which was 
a tolerably large vessel. On the deck of the vessel, near the prow, 
was a glimmer, like the last flicker of a night-light. 

The wolf, having finally assured himself that Gwynplaine was there, 
bounded on to the wharf. It was a long platform, floored and tarred, 
_ supported by a network of joists, and under which flowed the river. 
Homo and Gwynplaine shortly reached the brink. 

The ship moored to the wharf was a Dutch vessel, of the Japanese 
build, with two decks, fore and aft, and between them an open hold, 
reached by an upright ladder, in which the cargo was laden. There 
was thus a forecastle and an afterdeck, as in our old river boats, and 
a space between them ballasted by the freight. The paper boats 
made by children are of a somewhat similar shape. Under the 
decks were the cabins, the doors of which opened into the hold and 
were lighted by glazed portholes. In stowing the cargo a passage 
was left between the packages of which it consisted. These vessels 
had a mast on each deck. The foremast was called Paul, the main- 
mast Peter; the ship being sailed by these two masts, as the Church 
was guided by her two apostles. A gangway was thrown, like a 
Chinese bridge, from one deck to the other, over the centre of the 
hold. In bad weather, both flaps of the gangway were lowered, 
on the right and left, on hinges, thus making a roof over the hold ; 
so that the ship, in heavy seas, was hermetically closed. These 
sloops, being of very massive construction, had a beam for a tiller, 
the strength of the rudder being necessarily proportioned to the 
height of the vessel. Three men, the skipper and two sailors, with a 


cabin-boy, sufficed to navigate these ponderous sea-going machines. 
YY2 
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The decks, fore and aft, were, as we have already said, without 
bulwarks. The great lumbering hull of this particular vessel was 
painted black, and on it, visible even in the night, stood out, in 
white letters, the words, Vograat, Rotterdam. 

About that time many events had occurred at sea, and amongst 
others, the defeat of the Baron de Pointi’s eight ships off Cape 
Carnero, which had driven the whole French fleet into refuge at 
Gibraltar ; so that the Channel was swept of every man-of-war, and 
merchant vessels were able to sail backwards and forwards, between 
London and Rotterdam, without a convoy. 

The vessel on which was to be read the word Vograat, and which 
Gwynplaine was now close to, lay with her main-deck almost level 
with the wharf. But one step to descend, and Homo in a bound, 
and Gwynplaine in a stride, were on board. 

The deck was clear, and no stir was perceptible. The passengers, 
if, as was likely, there were any, were already on board, the vessel 
being ready to sail, and the cargo stowed, as was apparent from the 
state of the hold, which was full of bales and cases. But they were, 
doubtless, lying asleep in the cabins below, as the passage was to 
take place during the night. In such cases the passengers do not 
appear on deck till they awake the following morning. As for the 
crew, they were probably having their supper in the men’s cabin, 
whilst awaiting the hour fixed for sailing, which was now rapidly 
approaching. Hence the silence on the two decks connected by the 
gangway. 

The wolf had almost run across the wharf; once on board, he 
slackened his pace into a discreet walk. He still wagged his tail— 
no longer joyfully, however ; but with the sad and feeble wag of 
a dog troubled in his mind. Still preceding Gwynplaine, he passed 
along the after-deck, and across the gangway. 

Gwynplaine having reached the gangway, perceived a light in 
front of him. It was the same that he had seen from the shore. 
There was a lantern on the deck, close to the foremast, by the gleam 
of which was sketched in black, on the dim background of the night, 
what Gwynplaine recognised to be Ursus’s old four-wheeled van. 

This poor wooden tenement, cart and hut combined, in which 
his childhood had rolled along, was fastened to the bottom of the 
mast by thick ropes, of which the knots were visible at the wheels. 
Having been so long out of service, it had become dreadfully rickety ; 
it leant over feebly on one side; it had become quite paralytic from 
disuse ; and, moreover, it was suffering from that incurable malady— 
old age. Mouldy and out of shape, it tottered in decay. The materials 
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of which it was built were all rotten: The iron was rusty, the leather 
torn, the wood-work worm-eaten. There were lines of cracks across 
the window in front, through which shone a ray from the lantern. 
The wheels were warped. The lining, the floor, and the axletrees 
seemed worn out with fatigue. Altogether, it presented an inde- 
scribable appearance of beggary and prostration. The shafts, stuck 
up, looked like two arms raised to heaven. The whole thing was in 
a state of dislocation. Beneath it was hanging Homo’s chain. 

Does it not seem that the law and the will of nature would have 
dictated Gwynplaine’s headlong rush to throw himself upon life, hap- 
piness, love regained? So they would, except in some case of deep 
terror such as his. But he who comes forth, shattered in nerve and 
uncertain of his way, from a series of catastrophes, each one like a 
fresh betrayal, is prudent even in his joy; hesitates, lest he should 
bear the fatality of which he has been the victim to those whom he 
loves ; feels that some evil contagion may still hang about him, and 
advances towards happiness with wary steps. The gates of Paradise 
re-open ; but before he enters he examines his ground. 

Gwynplaine, staggering under the weight of his emotion, looked 
around him, while the wolf went and lay down silently by his chain. 


CHAPTER II. 


RBARKILPHEDRO, HAVING AIMED AT THE EAGLE, BRINGS DOWN 
THE DOVE. 


THE step of the little van was down—the door ajar—there was no 
one inside. The faint light which broke through the pane in front, 
sketched the interior of the caravan vaguely in melancholy chiar’ 
escuro. ‘The inscriptions of Ursus, glorifying the grandeur of Lords, 
showed distinctly on the worn out-boards, which were both the wall 
without and the wainscot within. On a nail, near the door, Gwyn- 
plaine saw his esclavine and his cape hung up, as they hang up the 
clothes of a corpse in a dead-house. Just then he had neither waist- 
coat nor coat on. 

Behind the van something was laid out on the deck at the foot of 
the mast, which was lighted by the lantern. It was a mattress, of 
which he could make out one corner. On this mattress some one 
was probably lying, for he could see a shadow move. 

Some one was speaking. Concealed by the van, Gwnplaine lis- 
tened. It was Ursus’s voice. That voice, so harsh in its upper, so 
tender in its lower, pitch ; that voice, which had so often upbraided 
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Gwynplaine, and which had taught him so well, had lost the life and 
clearness of its tone. It was vague and low, and melted into a sigh 
at the end of every sentence. It bore but a confused resemblance 
to his natural and firm voice of old. It was the voice of one in 
whom happiness is dead. A voice may become a ghost. 

He seemed to be engaged in monologue rather than in conversa- 
tion. We are already aware, however, that soliloquy was a habit with 
him. It was for that reason that he passed for a madman. 

Gwynplaine held his breath, so as not to lose a word of what Ursus 
said, and this was what he heard. 

“This is a very dangerous kind of craft, because there are no 
bulwarks to it. If we were to slip, there is nothing to prevent our 
going overboard. If we have bad weather we shall have to take her 
below, and that will be dreadful. An awkward step, a fright, and 
we shall have a rupture of the aneurism. I have seen instances of it. 
O my God! what is to become of us? Is she asleep? Yes. She 
is asleep. Is she in a swoon? No. Her pulse is pretty strong. 
She is only asleep. Sleep is a reprieve. It is the happy blindness. 
What can I do to prevent people walking about here? Gentlemen, 
if there be anybody on deck, I beg of you to make no noise. Do 
not come near us, if you do not mind. You know a person in 
delicate health requires a little attention. She is feverish,-you see. 
She is very young. ’Tis a little creature who is rather feverish. 
I put this mattress down here so that she may have a little air. 
I explain all this so that you should be careful. She fell down ex- 
hausted on the mattress as if she had fainted. But she is asleep. 
I do hope that no one will awake her. I address myself to the 
ladies, if there are any present. A young girl, it is pitiful! We are 
only poor mountebanks, but I beg a little kindness, and if there is 
anything to pay for not making a noise, I will pay it. I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen. Is there any one there? No. I don’t think 
there is. My talk is mere loss of breath. So much the better. 
Gentlemen, I thank you, if you are there ; and I thank you still more 
if you are not. Her forehead is all in perspiration. Come, let us 
take our places in the galleys again. Put onthe chain. Misery is 
come back. We are sinking again. A hand, the fearful hand which 
we cannot see, but the weight of which we feel ever upon us, has sud- 
denly struck us back towards the dark point of our destiny. Be it so. 
We will bear up. Only I will not have her ill. I must seem a fool 
to talk aloud like this, when I am alone ; but she must feel she has 
some one near her when she awakes. What shall I do if some- 
body awakes her suddenly! No noise, in the name of heaven! A 
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sudden shock which would awake her suddenly, would be of no 
use. It will be a pity if anybody com¢s by. I believe that every 
one on board is asleep. Thanks be to Providence for that mercy. 
Well, and Homo? where is he, I wonder? In all this confusion 
I forgot to tie him up. I do not know what I am doing. It is 
more than an hour since I have seen him, I suppose he has been 
to look for his supper somewhere ashore. I hope nothing has 
happened to him. Homo! Homo!” 

Homo struck his tail softly on the planks of the deck. 

“You are there. Oh! you are there! Thank God for that. If 
Homo had been lost, it would have been too much to bear. She 
has moved her arm. Perhaps she is going to awake. Quiet, Homo! 
The tide is turning. We shall sail directly. I think it will be a fine 
night. There is no wind: the flag droops. We shall have a good 
passage. I do not know what moon it is, but there is scarcely a stir 
in the clouds. There will be no swell; it will be a fine night. 
Her cheek is pale; it is only weakness! No, it is flushed ; it is 
only the fever. Stay! It is rosy. She is well! I can no longer 
see clearly. My poor Homo,I no longer see distinctly. So we 
must begin life afresh. We must set to work again. There are only 
we two left, you see. We will work for her, both of us! She is our 
child. Ah! the vessel moves! We are off! Good-bye, London! 
Good evening! good night! To the devil with horrible London !” 

He was right. He heard the dull sound of the unmooring as 
the vessel fell away from the wharf. Abaft on the poop a man, 
the skipper, no doubt, just come from below, was standing. He 
had slipped the hawser, and was working the tiller. Looking only 
to the rudder, as befitted the combined phlegm of a Dutchman 
and a sailor, listening to nothing but the wind and the water, 
bending against the resistance of the tiller, as he worked it to port or 
starboard, he looked, in the gloom of the after-deck, like a phantom 
bearing a beam upon its shoulder. He was alone there. So long 
as they were in the river the other sailors were not required. Ina 
few minutes the vessel was in the centre of the current, with which 
she drifted without rolling or pitching. The Thames, little disturbed 
by the ebb, was calm. Carried onwards by the tide, the vessel 
made rapid way. Behind her the black scenery of London was 
fading in the mist. 

Ursus went on talking. 

“‘ Never mind, I will give her digitalis. I am afraid that delirium 
will supervene. She perspires in the palms of her hands, What 
sin can we have committed in the sight of God? How quickly has 
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all this misery come upon us! Hideous rapidity of evil! A stone 
falls. It has claws. It is the hawk swooping on the lark. It is destiny. 
There you lie, my sweet child! One comes to London. One says : 
What a fine city! What fine buildings! Southwark is a magnificent 
suburb. One settles there. But now they are horrid places. What 
would you have me do there? I am glad to leave. This is the 
30th of April. I always distrusted the month of April. There are 
but two lucky days in April, the 5th and the 27th; and four 
unlucky ones—the roth, the 2oth, the 29th, and the 30th. This has 
been placed beyond doubt by the calculations of Cardan. I wish 
this day were over. Departure is a comfort. At dawn we shall be 
at Gravesend, and to-morrow evening at Rotterdam. Zounds! I 
will begin life again in the van. We will draw it, won’t we Homo?” 

A light tapping announced the wolf's consent. 

Ursus continued :— 

“If one could only get out of a grief, as one gets out ofa city! 
Homo, we must yet be happy. Alas! there must always be the one 
who is no more. A shadow remains on.those who survive. You 
know who I mean, Homo. We were four, and now we are but 
three. Life is but a long loss of those whom we love. They leave 
behind them a train of sorrows. Destiny amazes us by a prolixity 
of unbearable suffering ; who then can wonder that the old are 
gatrulous? It is despair that makes the dotard, old fellow! Homo, 
the wind continues favourable. We can no longer see the dome of 
St. Paul’s. We shall pass Greenwich presently. That will be six 
good miles over. Oh! I turn my back for ever on those odious 
capitals, full of priests, of magistrates, and of people. I prefer looking 
at the leaves rustling in the woods. Her forehead is still in perspira- 
tion. I don’t like those great violet veins in her arm. There is fever 
in them. Oh! all this is killing me. Sleep, my child. Yes; she 
sleeps.” 

Here a voice spoke: an ineffable voice, which seemed from afar, 
and appeared to come at once from the heights and the depths—a 
voice divinely fearful, the voice of Dea. 

All that Gwynplaine had hitherto felt seemed nothing. His angel 
spoke. It seemed as though he heard words spoken from another 
world in a heaven-like trance. 

The voice said :— 

“He did well to go. This world was not worthy of him. Only I 
must go with him. Father! I am not ill; I heard you speak just 
now. I am very well, quite well. I was asleep. Father, I am going 
to be happy.” 
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“My child,” said Ursus, in a voice of anguish; “what do you 
mean by that?” 

The answer was,— 

“Father, do not be unhappy.” 

There was a pause, as if to take breath, and then these few words, 
pronounced slowly, reached Gwynplaine. 

“‘Gwynplaine is no longer here. It is now that I am blind. I 
knew not what night was. Night is absence.” 

The voice stopped once more, and then continued,— 

‘*T always feared that he would fly away. I felt that he belonged 
to Heaven. He has taken flight suddenly. It was natural that it 
should end thus. The soul flies away like a bird. But the nest of 
the soul is in the heights, where dwells the Great Loadstone, who 
draws all towards Him. I know where to find Gwynplaine. I have 
no doubt about the way. Father, it is yonder. Later on you will 
rejoin us, and Homo, too.” 

Homo, hearing his name pronounced, wagged his tail softly against 
the deck. hae 

“Father!” resumed the voice, “ you understand that once Gwyn- 
plaine is no longer here, all is over. Even if I would remain, I 
could not, because one must breathe. We must not ask for that 
which is impossible. I was with Gwynplaine. It was quite natural, 
I lived. Now Gwynplaine is no more, I die. The two things are 
alike: either he must come, or I must go. Since he cannot come 
back, I am going to him. It is good to die. . It is not at all difficult. 
Father, that which is extinguished here, shall be rekindled elsewhere. . 
It is a heartache to live in this world. It cannot be that we shall 
always be unhappy. When we go to what’ you call the stars, we 
shall marry, we shall never part again, and we shall love, love, love ; 
and that is what is God.” : 

“There, there, do not agitate yourself,” said Ursus. 

The voice continued,— 

“Well, for instance ; last year. In the spring of last year we were 
together, and we were happy. How different it is now! I forget 
what little village we were in, but there were trees, and I heard the 
linnets singing. We came to London; all was changed. This is no 
reproach, mind. When one comes to a fresh place, how is one to 
know anything about it? Father, do you remember that one day 
there was a woman in the great box ; you said: ‘It is a duchess.’ I 
felt sad. I think it might have been better had we kept to the little 
towns. Gwynplaine has done right, withal. Now my turn has come. 
Besides, you have told me yourself, that when I was very little, my 
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mother died, and that I was lying on the ground with the snow falling 
upon me, and that he, who was also very little then, and alone,.like 
myself, picked me up, and that it was thus that I came to be alive ; 
sO you cannot wonder that now I should feel it absolutely necessary 
to go and search the grave to see if Gwynplaine be in it. Because 
the only thing which exists in life, is the heart ; and after life, the soul. 
You take notice of what I say, father, do you not? What is moving ? 
It seems as if we are in something that is moving, yet I do not hear 
the sound of the wheels.” 

After a pause the voice added,— 

“‘T cannot exactly make out the difference between yesterday and 
to-day. I donot complain. I do not know what has occurred; but 
something must have happened.” 

These words, uttered with deep and inconsolable sweetness, and 
with a sigh which Gwynplaine heard, wound up thus,— 

“T must go, unless he should return.” 

Ursus muttered, gloomily; “I do not believe in ghosts.” 

He went on,— 

“This is a ship. You ask why the house moves, it is because we 
are on board a vessel. Be calm; you must not talk so much. 
Daughter, if you have any love for me, do not agitate yourself, it will 
make you feverish. I am so old, I could not bear it if you were to 
have an illness. Spare me! do not be ill!” 

Again the voice spoke,— 

“What is the use of searching the earth, when we can only find 
in Heaven?” 

Ursus replied, with a half-attempt at authority,— 

“Be calm. There are times when you have no sense at all. I 
order you to rest. After all, you cannot be expected to know what 
it is to rupture a blood vessel. I should be easy if you were easy. 
My child, do something for me as well. If he picked you up, I took 
you in. You will make me ill. That is wrong. You must calm 
yourself, and go to sleep. All will come right. I give you my word 
of honour, all will come right. Besides, it is very fine weather. 
The night might have been made on purpose. To-morrow we 
shall be at Rotterdam, which is a city in Holland, at the mouth 
of the Meuse.” 

“Father,” said the voice, “look here ; when two beings have always 
been. together from infancy, their state should not be disturbed, or 
death must come, and it cannot be otherwise. I love you all the 
same, but I feel that I am no longer altogether with you, although I: 
am as yet not altogether with him.” 
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“Come! try to sleep,” repeated Ursus. 

The voice answered,— 

“ T shall have sleep enough soon.” 

Ursus replied, in trembling tones,— 

“T tell you that we are going to Holland, to Rotterdam, which is 
a city.” 

“ Father,” continued the voice, “I am not ill; if you are anxious 
about that, you may rest easy. I have no fever. Iam rather hot; 
it is nothing more.” 

Ursus stammered out,— 

“‘ At the mouth of the Meuse 

“T am quite well, father; but look here! I feel that I am going 
to die!” 

“Do nothing so foolish,” said Ursus. And he added, “ Above all, 
God forbid she should have a shock !” 

There was a silence. Suddenly Ursus cried out,— 

‘** What are you doing? Why are you getting up? Lie down again, 
I implore of you.” 

Gwynplaine shivered, and stretched out his head. 


” 





CHAPTER III. 


PARADISE REGAINED BELOW. 


He saw Dea. She had just raised herself up on the mattress. She 
had on a long white dress, carefully closed, and showing only the deli- 
cate form of her neck. The sleeves covered her arms, the folds, her 
feet. The branch-like tracery of blue veins, hot and swollen with fever, ° 
were visible on her hands. She was shivering and rocking, rather than 
reeling, to and fro, like a reed. The lantern threw up its glancing light 
on her beautiful face. Her loosened hair floated over her shoulders. 
No tears fell on her cheeks. In her eyes there was fire, and darkness. 
She was pale, with that paleness which is like the transparency 
of a divine life in an earthly face. Her fragile and exquisite form 
was, as it were, blended and interfused with the folds of her robe. 
She wavered like the flicker of a flame, while, at the same time, 
she was dwindling into shadow. Her eyes, opened wide, were re- 
splendent. She was as one just freed from the sepulchre; a soul 
standing in the dawn. 

Ursus, whose back only was visible to Gwynplaine, raised his arms 
in terror. “Oh! my child! Oh! heavens! She is delirious. Delirium 
is what I feared worst of all. She must have no shock, for that 
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might kill her ; yet nothing but a shock can prevent her going mad. 
Dead or mad! what a. situation. O God! what can I do? My 
child, lie down again.” 

Meanwhile, Dea spoke. Her voice was almost indistinct, as if a 
cloud already interposed between her and earth. 

“ Father, you are wrong. I am not in the least delirious. I hear all 
you say to me, distinctly. You tell me that there is a great crowd of 
people, that they are waiting, and that I must play to-night. I am 
quite willing. You see that I have my reason; but I do not know 
what to do, since I am dead, and Gwynplaine is dead. I am coming 
all the same. I am ready to play. Here I am; but Gwynplaine is 
no longer here.” 

“Come, my child,” said Ursus, “ do as I bid you. Lie down again.” 

“‘ He is no longer here, no longer here. Oh! how dark it is!” 

“Dark,” muttered Ursus. ‘‘This is the first time she has ever uttered 
that word !” 

Gwynplaine, with as little noise as he could help making as he 
crept, mounted the step of the caravan, entered it, took from the 
nail the cape and the esclavine, put the esclavine round his neck, 
and redescended from the van, still concealed by the projection of 
the cabin, the rigging, and the mast. 

Dea continued murmuring. She moved her lips, and by degrees 
the murmur became a melody. In broken pauses, and with the 
interrupted cadences of delirium, her voice broke into the mysterious 
appeal she had so often addressed to Gwynplaine in Chaos Vanquished. 
She sang, and her voice was low and uncertain as the murmur of the 
bee, 


** Noche, quita te de alli, 
El alba canta. . ..” ® 


She stopped. “No, it is not true. Iam not dead. What was I 
saying? Alas! Iam alive. Iam alive. He is dead. I am below. 
He is above. He is gone. I remain. I shall hear his voice no 
more, nor his footstep. God, who had given us a little Paradise on 
earth, has taken it away. Gwynpiaine, it is over. I shall never feel 
thee near me again. Never! And his voice! I shall never hear 
his voice again. And she sang :— 


‘*Es menester a cielos ir— 
Deja, quiero, 
A tu negro 
Caparazon.” 





* “Depart, O night! sings the dawn.” 
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‘* We must go to heaven. 
Take off, I entreat thee, 
Thy black cloak.” 


She stretched out her hand, as if she sought something in space on 
which she might rest. 
Gwynplaine, rising by the side of ets who had sutdenky become 
as though petsisied, knelt down before her. 
“ Never,” said Dea, “never shall I hear him again.” 
She began, wandering, to sing again,— 
** Deja quiero 
A tu negro 
Caparazon.” 


Then he heard a voice—even the beloved voice—answering,— 


**O ven! ama! 
Eres alma, 
Soy corazon.” 


** O come and love! 
Thou art the soul, 
I am the heart.” 


And at the same instant Dea felt under her hand the head ot 
Gwynplaine. She uttered an indescribable cry. 

** Gwynplaine !” 

A light, as of a star shone over her pale face, and she tottered. 
Gwynplaine received her in his arms. 

“ Alive!” cried Ursus. 

Dea repeated “ Gwynplaine ;” and with-her head bowed against 
Gwynplaine’s cheek, she whispered faintly,— 

“You have come down to me again; I thank you, Gwynplaine.” 

And seated on his knee, she lifted up her head. Wrapt in his 
embrace, she turned her sweet face towards him, and fixed on him 
those eyes so full of light and shadow, as though she could see him. 

“Tt is you,” she said. 

Gwynplaine covered her sobs with kisses. There are words which 
are at once words, cries, and sobs, in which all ecstasy and all grief 
are mingled and burst forth together. They have no meaning, and 
yet tell all. 

“Yes! it is! It is I, Gwynplaine, of whom you are the soul. 
Do you hear me? I, of whom you are the child, the wife, the star, 
the breath of life. I, to whom you are eternity. It is I. I am 
here. I hold you in my arms. I am alive. I am yours. Oh! 
when I think that in a moment all would have been over—one 


” 
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minute more, but for Homo! I will tell you everything. How near 
is despair to joy! Dea, we live! Dea, forgive me. Yes. Yours 
for ever. You are right. Touch my forehead. Make sure that it 
is I. If you only knew—but nothing can separate us now. I rise 
out of hell, and ascend to heaven. Am I not with you? You said 
that I descended. Not so; I reascend. Once more with you! For 
ever! I tell you for ever. Together! We are together! Who 
would have believed it? We have found each other again. All our 
troubles are past. Before us now there is nothing but enchantment. 
We will renew our happy life, and we will shut the door so fast that 
misfortune shall never enter again. I will tell you all. You will be 
astonished. The vessel has sailed. No one can prevent that now. 
We are on our voyage, and at liberty. We are going to Holland. 
We will marry. I have no fear about gaining a livelihood. What 
can hinder it? There is nothing to fear. I adore you?” ; 

“ Not so quick!” stammered Ursus. 

Dea, trembling, and with the rapture of an angelic touch, passed 
her hand over Gwynplaine’s profile. He overheard her say to her 
self, “It is like this that gods are made.” 

Then she touched his clothes. 

“ The esclavine,” she said, “the cape. Nothing changed. All as 
it was before.” 

Ursus, stupified, delighted, smiling, drowned in tears, looked at 
them, and addressed an aside to himself. 

*‘T don’t understand it in the least. I am a stupid idiot—I, who 
saw him carried to the grave! I cry, and I laugh. That is all 
I know. I am as great a fool as if I were in love myself. But’ that 
is just what Iam. I am in love with them both. Old fool! Too 
much emotion. Too much emotion. It is what I was afraid of. 
No, it is that I wished for. Gwynplaine, be careful of her. Yes, 
let them kiss! It is no affair of mine. I am but a spectator. 
What I feel is droll. I am the parasite of their happiness, and am 
nourished by it.” 

Whilst Ursus was talking to himself, Gwynplaine exclaimed,— 

“ Dea, you are too beautiful! I don’t know where my wits were 
gone these last few days. ‘Truly, there is but you on earth. I see 
you again, but as yet I can hardly believe it. _In this ship! But 
tell me, how did it all happen? To what a state have they reduced 
you. But where is the green box? They have robbed you. They 
have driven you away. It is infamous. Oh! I will avenge you. 
I will avenge you, Dea. They shall answer for it. Iam a peer of 


England.” 
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Ursus, as if stricken by a planet full in his breast, drew back, and 
looked at Gwynplaine attentively. 

“It is clear that he is not dead; but can he have gone mad?” 
and he listened to him doubtfully. 

Gwynplaine resumed. 

“Be easy, Dea; I will carry my complaint to the House of 
Lords.” 

Ursus looked at him again, and struck his forehead with the Paes of 
his fore-finger. Then making up his mind,— 

“ Tt is all one to me,” he said. “It will be all right, all the same, 
Be as mad as you like, my Gwynplaine. It is one of the rights of 
man. As for me, I am happy; but how came all this about?” 

The vessel continued to sail smoothly and fast. The night grew 
darker and darker. ‘The mists, which came inland from the ocean, 
were invading the zenith, from which no wind blew them away. 
Only a few large stars were visible, and they disappeared one after 
another, so that soon there were none at all, and the whole sky was 
dark, infinite, and soft. The river broadened until the banks on 
each side were nothing but two thin brown lines mingling with the 
gloom, Out of all this shadow rose a profound peace. Gwynplaine, 
half seated, held Dea in his embrace. They spoke, they cried, they 
babbled, they murmured in a mad dialogue of joy! How are we 
to paint thee, O joy! 

My life !” 

** My heaven!” 

‘My love!” - 

** My whole happiness! ” 

“* Gwynplaine !” 

“Dea, Iam drunk. Let me kiss your feet.” 

“Ts it you, then, for certain !” 

“‘T have so much to Say to you now that I do not know where 
to begin.” 

“One kiss !” 

“QO, my wife ! 

“ Gwynplaine, do not tell me that I am beautiful. It is you who 
are handsome.” 

“T have found you again. I hold you to myheart. This is true. 
You are mine. Ido not dream. Is it possible? Yes, it is. I 
recover possession of life. If you only knew! I have met with all 
sorts of adventures. Dea!” 

** Gwynplaine, I love you !” 

And Ursus murmured,— 
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“ Mine is the joy of a grandfather.” 

Homo, having come from under the van, was going from one to 
the other discreetly, exacting no attention, licking them left and 
right—now Ursus’s thick shoes, now Gwynplaine’s cape, now Dea’s 
dress, now the mattress. This was his way of giving his blessing. 

They had passed Chatham and the mouth of the Medway. They 
were approaching the sea. The shadowy serenity of the atmosphere 
was such that the passage down the Thames was being made without 
trouble: no manceuvre was needful, nor was any sailor called on deck. 
At the other end of the vessel the skipper, still alone, was steering. 
There was only this man aft. At the bow the lantern lighted up the 
happy group of beings who, from the depths of misery, had suddenly 
been raised to happiness by a meeting so unhoped-for. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NAY; ON HIGH! 


SuDDENLY Dea, disengaging herself from Gwynplaine’s embrace, 
arose. She pressed both her hands against her heart, as if to still its 
throbbings. 

“What is wrong with me?” said she. “ There is something the 
matter. Joy is suffocating. No, it is nothing! That is lucky. Your 
re-appearance, O my Gwynplaine, has given me a blow—a blow of hap- 
piness. All this heaven of joy which you have put into my heart has 
intoxicated me. You being absent, I felt myself dying. The true life 
which was leaving me you have brought back. I felt as if something 
was being torn away within me. It is the shadows that have been 
torn away, and I feel life dawn in my brain—a glowing life, a life of 
fever and delight. This life which you have just given me is wonder- 
ful. It is so heavenly, that it makes me suffer somewhat. It seems 
as though my soul is enlarged, and can scarcely be contained in my 
body. This life of seraphim, this plenitude, flows into my brain, 
and penetrates it. I feel like a beating of wings within my breast. 
I feel strangely, but happy. Gwynplaine, you have been my resur- 
rection.” 

She flushed, became pale, then flushed again, and fell. 

“Alas!” said Ursus, “ you have killed her.” 

Gwynplaine stretched his arms towards Dea. Extreme of anguish 
coming upon extreme of ecstasy, what a shock! He would have 
fallen, himself, had he not had to support her. 

“Dea!” he cried, shuddering ; “ what is the matter ?” 
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“ Nothing,” said she. “I love you!” 

She lay in his arms, lifeless, like a piece of linen; her hands were 
hanging down helplessly. 

Gwynplaine and Ursus placed Dea on the mattress. She said, 
feebly,— 

“T cannot breathe lying down.” 

They lifted her up. 

Ursus said,— 

“ Fetch a pillow.” 

She replied,— 

“What for? I have Gwynplaine!” 

She laid her head on Gwynplaine’s shoulder, who was sitting 
behind and supporting her, his eyes wild with misfortune. 

“Oh,” said she, “how happy I am!” 

Ursus took her wrist, and counted the pulsation of the artery. He 
did not shake his head. He said nothing, nor expressed his thought, 
except by the rapid movement of his eyelids, which were opening 
and closing convulsively, as if to prevent a flood of tears from 
bursting out. 

“* What is the matter?” asked Gwynplaine. 

Ursus placed his ear against Dea’s left side. 

Gwynplaine repeated his question eagerly, fearful of the answer. 

Ursus looked at Gwynplaine, then at Dea. He was livid. He 
said,— 

“We ought to be parallel with Canterbury. The distance from 
here to Gravesend cannot be very great. We shall have fine weather 
all night. We need fear no attack at sea, because the fleets are all 
on the coast of Spain. We shall have a good passage.” 

Dea, bent and growing paler and paler, clutched her robe convul- 
sively. She heaved a sigh of inexpressible sadness, and murmured,— 

“IT know what this is; I am dying!” 

Gwynplaine rose, in terror. Ursus held Dea. 

“Die! You die! No; that shall not be! You cannot die! 
Die now! Die at once! It is impossible! God is not ferociously 
cruel—to give you and to take you back in the same moment. 
No; such a thing cannot be. It would make one doubt in Him. 
Then, indeed, would everything be a snare—the earth, the sky, the 
cradles of infants, the human heart, love, the stars. God would be 
a traitor, and man a dupe. ‘There would be nothing in which to 
believe. It would be an insult to the creation. All would be an 
abyss. You know not what you say, Dea. You shall live! I com- 
mand you to live! You must obey me! I am your husband and 

Vot. IV., N. S. 1870. Z2 
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your master—I forbid you to leave me ! Oh, heavens! Oh, wretched 
Man! No, it cannot be ; and I remain in the world after you! Why, 
it is as monstrous as that there should be no sun! Dea! Dea! 
recover! Itis buta moment of passing pain. ~One feels a shudder 
at times, and thinks no more about it. It is absolutely necessary 
that you should get well, and cease to suffer. You die! What 
have I done to you? The very thought of it drives me mad. 
We belong to each other, and we love each other. You have no 
reason for going! It would be unjust! Have I committed crimes? 
Besides, you have forgiven me. Oh, you would not make me 
desperate—have me become a villain, a madman, drive me to per- 
dition? Dea, I entreat you! I conjure you! I supplicate you! Do 
not die!” 

And clenching his hands in his hair, agonised with fear, stifled 
with tears, he threw himself at her feet. 

“My Gwynplaine,” said Dea, “ it is no fault of mine.” 

There rose to her lips a red froth, which Ursus wiped away with 
the fold of her robe, before Gwynplaine, who was prostrate at her 
feet, could see it. 

Gwynplaine took her feet in his hands, and implored her in all 
kind of confused words. 

“T tell you, I will not have it! You die? I have no strength left 
to bear it. Die? Yes; but both of us together—not otherwise. You 
die, my Dea? I will never consent to it! My divinity! my love! 
Do you understand that I am with you? I swear that you shall live ! 
Oh, but you cannot have thought what would become of me after 
you were gone. If you had an idea of the necessity which you are 
to me, you would see that it is absolutely impossible! Dea! you 
see I have but you! The most extraordinary things have happened 
tome. ‘You will hardly believe that I have just explored the whole 
of life in a few hours! I have found out one thing—that there is 
nothing in it! You exist; if you did not, the universe would have 
no meaning. Stay with me! Have pityon me! Since you love 
me, live on! If I have just found you again, it is to keep you. 
Wait 2 little longer ; you cannot leave me like this, now that we 
have been together but a few minutes! Do not be impatient! Oh, 
Heaven, how I suffer! You are not angry with me, are you? You 
know that I could not help going when the wapentake came for me. 
You will breathe more easily presently, you will see. Dea, all has 
been put right. We are going to be happy. Do not drive me to 
despair, Dea! I have done nothing to you !” 

These words were not spoken, but sobbed out. They rose from 
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his breast—now in a lamentation which might have attracted the 
dove, now in a roar which might have made lions recoil. 

Dea answered him in a voice growing weaker and weaker, and 
pausing at nearly every word. 

“ Alas! it is of no use, my beloved! I see that you are doing all 
you can. An hour ago I wanted to die ; now I do not. Gwynplaine 
—my adored Gwynplaine! how happy we have been! God placed 
yoy in my life, and He takes me out of yours. You see I am going. 
You will remember the Green Box, won’t you ; and poor blind little 
Dea? You will remember my song? Do not forget the sound of 
my voice, and the way in which I said, I love you! I will come 
back and tell it to you again, in the night while you sleep. Yes, we 
found each other again ; but it was too much joy. It was to end at 
once. It is decreed that I am to go first. I love my father, Ursus ; 
and my brother, Homo, very dearly. You are all so good. There 
is no air in here. Open the window. My Gwynplaine, I did not tell 
you, but I was jealous because of a woman who came one day. 
You do not even know who it is of whom I speak. Is it not so? 
Cover my arms, I am rather cold. And Fibi and Vinos, where are 
they? One comes to love everybody. One feels a friendship for all 
those who have been mixed up in one’s happiness. We have a kind 
feeling towards them for haying been present in our joys. Why has it 
all passed away? I have not clearly understood what has happened 
during the last two days. Now I am dying. Leave me in my dress. 
When I put it on I foresaw that it would be my shroud. I wish to 
keep it on. Gwynplaine’s kisses are upon it. Oh, what would I not 
have given to have lived on! What a happy life we led in our poor 
caravan! How we sang! How I listened to the applause! What 
joy it was never to be separated from each other! It seemed to me 
that I was living in a cloud with you: I knew one day from another, 
although I was blind. I knew that it was morning, because I heard 
Gwynplaine; I felt that it was night, because I dreamed of Gwyn- 
plaine. I felt that I was wrapped up in something, which was his 
soul. We adored each other so sweetly. It is all fading away ; and 
there will be no more songs. Alas! that I cannot live on! Youwill 
think of me, my beloved !” 

Her voice was growing fainter. The ominous waning, which was 
death, was stealing away her breath. She folded her thumbs within 
her fingers, a sign that her last moments were approaching. It 
seemed as though the first uncertain words of an angel just created, 
were blended with the last failing accents of the dying girl 

She murmured,—- 
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_ “You will think of n.e, won’t you? It would be very sad to be 
dead, and to be remembered by no one. I have been wayward 
at times ; I beg pardon of you all. I am sure that if God had so 
willed it, we might yet have been happy, my Gwynplaine ; for we 
take up but very little room, and we might have earned our bread 
together in another land. But God has willed it otherwise. I can- 
not make out in the least why I am dying. I never complained ot. 
being blind, so that I cannot have offended anyone. I should never 
have asked for anything, but always to be blind as I was, by your 
side. Oh, how sad it is to have to part !” 

Her words were more and more inarticulate, evaporating into each 
other, as if they were being blown away. She had become almost 
inaudible. 

“‘Gwynplaine,” she resumed, “you will think of me, won’t you? 
I shall crave it when I am dead.” 

And she added,— 

“Oh, keep me with you!” 

Then, after a pause, she said,— 

“Come to me as soon as you can. I shall be very unhappy with- 
out you, even in heaven. Do not leave me long alone, my sweet 
Gwynplaine! My Paradise was here. Above there is only heaven ! 
Oh! I cannot breathe! My beloved! My beloved! My beloved!” 

“ Mercy!” cried Gwynplaine. 

“ Farewell,” murmured Dea. 

And he pressed his mouth to her beautiful icy hands. For 
a moment it seemed as if she had ceased to breathe. Then she 
raised herself on her elbows, and an intense splendour flashed across 
her eyes, and through an ineffable smile her voice rang out clearly, 

“Light!” she cried. “I see!” 

And she expired. She fell back rigid and immoveable on the 
mattress. 

“Dead !” said Ursus. 

And the poor old man, as if crushed by his despair, bowed his 
bald head and buried his swollen face in the folds of the gown which 
covered Dea’s feet. He lay there in a swoon. 

Then Gwynplaine became awful. He arose, lifted his eyes, and 
gazed into the vast gloom above him. Seen by none on earth, but 
looked: down upon, perhaps, as he stood in the darkness, by some 
invisible presence, he stretched his hands on high, and said,— 

“T come!” 

And he strode across the deck, towards the side of the vessel, as 
if beckoned by a vision. 
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A few paces off was the abyss. He walked slowly, never casting 
down his eyes. A smile came upon his face, such as Dea’s had 
just worn. He advanced straight before him, as if watching some- 
thing. In his eyes was a light like the reflection of a soul per- 
ceived from afar off. He cried out, “Yes!” At every step he was 
approaching nearer to the side of the vessel. His gait was rigid, 
his arms were lifted up, his head was thrown back, his eye-balls 
were fixed. His movement was ghost-like. He advanced without 
haste and without hesitation, with fatal precision, as though there 
were before him no yawning gulf and open grave. He murmured :— 
“Be easy. I follow you. I understand the sign that you are’ 
making me.” His eyes were fixed upon a certain spot in the sky, 
where the shadow was deepest. The smile was still upon his face. 
The sky was perfectly black ; there was no star visible in it, and yet 
he evidently saw one. He crossed the deck. A few stiff and 
ominous steps, and he had reached the very edge. 

“T come,” said he; ‘“ Dea, behold, I come!” 

One step more ; there was no bulwark ; the void was before him ; 
he strode into it. He fell. The night was thick and dull, the water 
deep. It swallowed him up. He disappeared calmly and silently. 
None saw or heard him. The ship sailed on, and the river flowed. 

Shortly afterwards, the ship gained the sea. 

When Ursus returned to consciousness, he found that Gwynplaine 
was no longer with him, and he saw Homo by the edge of the deck, 
baying in the shadow and looking down upon the water. 











THE GENTLEMAN’S VERSION OF 
L’HOMME OUI RIT. 


HE following correspondence will interest the readers 
of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine :— 
Hauteville House, 
31 Mars, 1870. 





Moi"s:£uR,—Je ne sais pas l’Anglais, et je l’ai prouvé. Une faute 
d’impression puisée dans un Dictionnaire, dug-pipe pour dag-fipe, a 
fourni, il y a quatre ans, & une certaine presse anglaise, 4 peu prés 
la seule critique sérieuse qu’elle ait dlevée contre les Zravailleurs de 
la Mer. Je ne puis donc juger de votre traduction de Z’ Homme qui 
Rit. Votre talent d’écrivain m’est hautement connu, et je suis 
convaincu que vous avez fait pour le mieux. Cependant je vous 
approuve de vouloir publier en librairie une traduction absolument 
complete. Mon livre n’est pas, 4 proprement parler, un roman; il 
veut instruire en méme temps qu’intéresser, et il méle au drame 
Vhistoire et la philosophie. Les pages d’histoire et de philosophie 
sont donc trés importantes, puisqu’elles expliquent le but de l’auteur, 
et je les recommande 4 votre excellent esprit. Plusieurs de vos 
estampes sont on ne peut mieux réussies. 

Croyez, Monsieur, 4 ma vive cordialité. 
Victor Huvco, 





The Sycamores, Balsall Heath, near Birmingham, 
April 5, 1870. 

Str,—Pray accept my best thanks for your kind and welcome 
letter. 

I am anxious that you should understand my position, and that 
_ Of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, in connection with your latest and 
most remarkable work. It was originally airanged between your 
Brussels publishers and Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, that “ By Order 
of the King” (your first title of “The Grinning Man”) should 
appear in Once a Week, to be succeeded in that publication by a 
work from the pen of our great English novelist, Anthony Trollope. 
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“L’Homme qui Rit” was not ready for the English printer until long 
after the date fixed for its appearance in this country. _When the 
English translation had fairly commenced, it should have been nearly 
completed in Once a Week, The time, indeed, had arrived for the 
publication of Mr. Trollope’s story, and the time had also arrived 
when Messrs. Bradbury & Evans had determined upon retiring 
from the publication of Once a Week. 

Publishers of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine as well as publishers of 
Once a Week, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans turned to me in their 
dilemma, and I gladly accepted “ L’Homme qui Rit” for the former 
publication. Mr. E. S. Dallas (then. Editor of Once a Week), who 
had made all the arrangements for the perfect translation of your 
work from the French, continued to take great personal interest 
in this English version, and, at my wish, charged himself with the 
duty of revising the translation, just as he would have done had 
the story been published, .as originally arranged, under his auspices. 
My acquaintance with the work has been made through the proofs, 
as they have reached me from the translators and Mr. Dallas. 

It had always been understood that the story was too long for a 
monthly publication, and that Zhe Gentleman's translation would be 
1 condensed version of it. In June last I explained this in a letter 
to the Editor of the Atheneum, which was reprinted in the second 
volume of the New Series of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine. All the 
sins of the mere condensation must fall upon me. I have in no 
instance ventured to alter the translator’s text, which, so far as I 
can judge, is marvellously truthful. I had too much respect for 
your great reputation to do more than accommodate your romance 
to the time which is thought sufficient for a serial tale in a maga- 
zine. In this revision, however, I have been occasionally influ- 
enced by a regard for the tastes of my own readers. Incidents 
and sayings, which look comparatively harmless in your subtle and 
delicate language, come out somewhat harsh and unfamiliar in the 
more inflexible words of our English tongue. On the whole, how- 
ever, I have been simply guided by my original intention to give 
a condensed version of the work in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine ; 
the desirability of shortening the period necessary for its full publi- 
cation in a serial form being enhanced by the general issue of the 
work in French, and by the original resolution of the English 
publishers to send forth their edition before Zhe Gentleman's version 
could be completed. 

You are right in noticing the exclusion of some of your purely 
historical and philosophical pages. I only ventured upon these 
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excisions where there was a profusion of riches, always leaving 
behind my presumptuous pen a trail of rhetorical fire, sparkling with 
epigrammatic meteors sufficient to illuminate the pages of a hundred 
books by ordinary writers. I take leave to think there is nothing 
finer in modern literature than Chapters V. and VI. of “ L’Homme 
qui Rit.” 

The publication of a work of this kind in parts is a mistake. It is 
only as a whole that it should be read, only as a whole that it can be 
understood. 

I rejoice to learn that you are pleased with the illustrations by Mr. 
Fildes. ‘The same pencil which strove so successfully to realise the 
gaunt form of the kindly philosopher, the terrible image of Gwyn- 
plaine, and the sublime loveliness of Dea, is now engaged, for the 
first time, in giving pictorial life to the poetic creations of Charles 
Dickens. 

Assuring you of my profound respect and esteem, 

I am your obedient servant, 


JosePH Hatton, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 




















VICTOR HuGO AT HOME. 


N these days of steam and rapid locomotion, thousands of 
tourists pass hurriedly through the Channel Islands, and this 
year especially an hitherto unprecedented number of them 

= has visited the island of Guernsey: there were few of these 
who did not toil up the steep and badly-paved thoroughfare of 
Hauteville, and few who, when half-way up the hill, did not turn and 
stop to read the name inscribed over the door of a large house to the 
left; the inscription is simply this, “ Hauteville House,” a name 
interesting to all readers of polite literature, as it is from here that 
the later productions of the great Victor Hugo have emanated. It 
is here that French poetry has taken refuge, indignant at being 
driven first from her native soil, and again from her first resting-place 
in Jersey. Surely Guernsey should be looked upon as an intellectual 
link between French and British literature. 

It will be sufficient here to state that Hauteville House itself is 
externally an ordinary solid Guernsey-built house of three floors, 
and with conspicuous attics. It stands back from the street, a green 
wooden railing enclosing a thick-growing Ilex tree, and the broad 
flagged steps which lead up to the green door. This house, although 
in the street, is not of it, and is as much isolated from the Peter Port 
world when once the threshold is passed, as if it was miles away in 
the country. 

Hauteville House, with its garden, belongs to Victor Hugo himself, 
as he purchased it for the sum of 1000/. The mere external shell of 
the house, however, remains as it was originally ; the interior being 
thoroughly metamorphosed to suit the romantic and fantastic taste of 
the great master ; although by many pronounced eccentric, without 
doubt the interior at present is a veritable chef-d’euvre, composed 
of a collection of chefs-d’euvre. The house was formerly Crown 
property, and the poet is pleased sometimes to amuse his visitors by 
telling them how he pays an annual tribute of two capons to Queen 
Victoria, protesting, notwithstanding, that this tribute does not make 
him acknowledge any vassalage to one who wears a crown. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer of this article to 
make a prolonged stay within but a few paces of Hauteville 
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House, and to have ever met with the most neighbourly kindness 
and hospitality from its distinguished occupant. Guernsey, however, 
does not appreciate the honour she now possesses of the presence 
upon her soil of one, if not the greatest, still very nearly the greatest 
literary intellect in Europe, and leaves him to live in the solitude of 
profound oblivion, a species of second exile, professedly indifferent 
to his presence or absence, and ignorant that for ages to come the 
name of Victor Hugo will impart a portion of the halo of his glory 
to the small island that sheltered him. 

On my first reaching Guernsey I was warned against my dangerous 
neighbour as a malignant Red-Republican, a vile conspirator, and 
the friend of assassins, and as likely to insult on the shortest notice 
any one who had the misfortune to call himself an Englishman. 

What was the truth? Why, there is no place in the whole world, 
(and I have been over a great part of the globe), where I could find 
greater sympathy and thoughtful kindness, than I and my family have 
experienced at the hands of M. Victor Hugo and his. wife’s sister. 
In the dry season our tank would sometimes run dry: M. Hugo's 
inexhaustible spring was at our service. Did we want fruit or flowers? 
flowers and fruit were alike lavishly offered. Our garden was so 
small! Would not our children like to play amidst his larger parterres ? 
The entrée of his garden was heartily afforded to us, with one Victor- 
Hugo-like reservation “that the children were not to play too near 
to the bassin and jet d’eau, lest they should tumble in,” whilst we 
‘were made most agreeably welcome in the salons and at the table of 
our illustrious neighbour. 

The greater part of the year Victor Hugo remains at Guernsey, 
allowing himself a brief holiday nthe autumn, when he visits Belgium, 
Switzerland, &c. Regardless of the amnesty, however, his conscience 
will not permit him to return to his beloved France. “ When Liberty 
returns, I will return.” Nevertheless, he is one of the leading and 
active members, if not the head, of the revolutionary party in that 
country. At all seasons he is up at daylight, and, notwithstanding 
the accusation of a species of hydrophobia as regards baths, with 
which we English are wont to taunt our Gallic neighbours, Victor 
Hugo is a grand exception and example, for “¢ubding” is with him 
an institution, and long before his neighbours are stirring, Victor 
Hugo has performed his ablutions by the light of the earliest dawn. 
From his glass cabinet de travail, he can see the sun rise at all seasons 
of the year. In mid-summer, from here the sun appears to rise 
behind Cape La Hogue; at the equinox, from behind the cliffs of 
Sark ; in the depth of winter, from behind Jersey; from which last 
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island he was shamefully driven out by the unprincipled eeapiews 
of an old Star Chamber law, in 1855. 

The earlier part of the morning the poet is generally to be seen 
promenading on the balustraded roof of his house, drinking in long 
‘draughts of health from the sea-breezes, and inspiration from the 
immensity of sea and skies around about him. With a red Garibaldi 
shirt, sometimes concealed under a blue-grey dressing-gown, he rest- 
lessly marches up and down, apparently in deep thought, every now 
and then entering his aérial studio to write down his thoughts in 
those heart-stirring words so dear to French zeaders ; at other times 
he will tear up perhaps some lines not sufficiently forcible or polished, 
and the pieces of paper,’ like sibylline leaves, come fluttering into 
the garden, where my little children run to catch them, calling them 
butterflies ; scraps which many would value as rare autographs.  In- 
tensely fond of children, M. Victor Hugo always takes the greatest 
interest in my little ones at play, one of whom is the same age as his 
little grandson away at Brussels ; and when he sees them playing in 
the sun without their hats, will always call out to them to put their 
hats on. It is, indeed, most remarkable that this energetic; vigorous, 
and thoughtful poet, of the most powerfui intellect in the nineteenth 
century, is not above composing the kindliest and most pathetic 
nursery and fireside poetry, amongst which we find some of his most 
graceful masterpieces. . Every Monday a large number of poor 
children—in fact, the poorest which Madame Chenay#* can find— 
are provided with a hearty meal. No distinction of creed is thought 
of in the selection of these children; joverty is the only passport 
required. Besides this, the children carry off all the remains and 
scraps to take home with them. Food and fuel are never refused to 
any one who really cannot afford such necessaries of life; whilst, 
similar to Mons. Bienvenu (his deau-ideal of what a bishop might and 
ought to be in “ Les Misérables”), although several times things have 
been stolen and robberies committed at Hauteville House, the bene- 
volent owner never will prosecute, or even attempt to have the 
depredators sought after. 

Before going on, however, let M. de Péne, one of the editors of 
Le Gaulois newspaper, describe the High Priest of Literature, as he 
calls Victor Hugo, now in his sixty-eighth year :—‘‘ Victor Hugo, 
unique in all things, is stronger and more full of life, with his grey 





* Since the death of the late Madame Victor Hugo, her sister, Madame Chenay, 
has continued the charities and the visiting of the poor ‘in St. Peter Port and 
neighbourhood, in place of her sister. 
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hairs and white beard, than when he took his first flight at twenty 
years of age. It may be truly said that he is younger and more 
handsome. No one gives the hand as he does. One feels at once 
that there is a heart in it, and that that heart gives itself entire to the 
friend whom the hand invites. His look is as full of meaning as his 
words. It darts forth lightnings ; it has sparklings and depths that 
I never saw in any other : a broad benevolence, an affable and patri- 
archal simplicity, an exquisite and smiling invitation to familiarity, 
compose this unaffected majesty of genius.” 

Methodical to a fault, our neighbour works incessantly, and no- 
thing is suffered to interrupt his usual routine of labour. One 
idea pervades his mind, that his life is not long enough for him to 
perform his mission on this world; although he hopes for time to 
complete the great trilogy on which he is now engaged, the subjects 
of which are to be Aristocracy, Monarchy, and lastly Revolution. For 
instance, at this present moment the biiliard room at Hauteville 
House is locked up, and in it are stored heaps of tapestry, many 
valuable paintings, engravings, and objets de vertu, which he will allow 
no one but himself to touch, and which are intended some day to be 
arranged in order; but although his friends are so anxious to have 
these treasures brought to light, he always repeats that he has no 
spare time to waste in looking them over. ; 

One particular trait in Victor Hugo’s character is remarkable, and 
that is his peculiar hatred or dread of dogs, as a rule. One dog only 
is an exception, and that is a fat Italian greyhound, which is a 
favoured companion to Madame Chenay. Fox some time this grey- 
hound used to wear a brass collar, with the following distich engraved 
thereon, in which Sénat epitomizes his position in the Guernsey 
world thus :— 


** Je voudrais que chez moi quelqu’un me ramenat. 
Mon état? chien. Mon maitre? Hugo. Mon nom? Sénat.” 


Unfortunately this collar was stolen, and replaced by a new one 
some half dozen times, till at last Victor Hugo forbad any more 
collars being expended ; and thus it comes to pass that poor Sénat 
runs about collarless. 

Noon is the breakfast hour at Hauteville House; and it is at this 
hour that the hard-working author receives such few personal friends 
as enjoy his intimacy, and any passing distinguished travellers, gene- 
rally journalists, artists, &c. ; for many disciples, devotees—in fact, 
Hugolatres—make pilgrimages hither from all parts of the civilised 
world. The guests are generally first shown through the dim 
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vestibule, enriched with quaint carvings, up the stairs, of which 
the very balustrades are carpeted, whilst the walls are hung with 
tapestry, lighted here and there with reflecting mirrors of antique 
form, on to the first floor, into the apartments of the late Madame 
Victor Hugo. 

The drawing-room is a modern chamber, with light French paper, 
and windows overlooking the street, and furnished with piano, prie- 
dieu, cabinets, pictures, photographs, &c., and especially noticeable 
are three enormous arm-chairs, covered with crimson pile velvet. 
The table in the middle of the room is thickly piled with books. 
Handsome editions of all sorts and kinds, and in all languages, they 
are presentation copies from various authors in all parts of the 
globe. 

A large oil painting, recently sent from abroad, at present occupies 
the greater portion of one wall. It is attributed to Salvator Rosa ; 
but as it is a sea piece, I have great doubts as to the truth of this. 
The scene represents some gorgeous Venetian galleys and other 
vessels effecting a disembarkation in an agitated sea at the mouth of 
aharbour. The colouring of the picture is fine, and the rendering of 
the sky and water admirable. It is evidently a masterpiece of its 
kind ; but it is thoroughly unique. On referring to Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters,” I find that “there is one marine piece by 
Salvator Rosa in the Pitti Palace, a sunrise reflected in the sea; the 
only instance known of such a subject by that artist.” He further 
adds, “the great Venetian painters have left no instance of any 
marine effects carefully studied.” Among other curiosities in this 
drawing-room is a quaint and suggestive conceit, also a recent addition 
to Victor Hugo’s rare collection. It consists of an oil painting on a 
small oak panel, apparently of Dutch workmanship. It represents 
the head of a noble youth, with curling locks of a decided red colour, 
and plumed hat set with jewels. On turning this picture upside-down, 
however, it appears as a grinning Death's Head, a skull enveloped in 
the flames of the lower regions. The pearls are metamorphosed into 
grinning teeth; the ear of the youth is transformed into the ghastly 
aperture where once a nose existed, whilst the ruddy locks become 
horrid sulphurous flames, and the sable plumes are lurid smoke. 
Around this picture is an inscription in antique Dutch characters, 
doubtless drawing an impressive moral; but, alas! ignorance has 
prevented any one I have yet met from deciphering its meaning. 
There is no date upon it. ; . 

Adjoining this drawing-room is the bed-room of the late Madame 
Victor Hugo, and this is looked upon quite as a sanctum sanctorum 
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by the poet. Each morning, on his way downstairs to breakfast, 
does the illustrious 4i##érateur devote some minutes of solitary com- 
munion, to the thoughts of those dear ones who have passed away 
from this life; and as Victor Hugo, in common with Professor 
De Morgan, Mr. Varley, and others, firmly believes in Spiritualism, 
may we not fancy that he can imagine that he holds converse with 
the departed ones whom he loved so well? I have only once been 
in that room, and then it was with whispers, bated breath and soft 
footsteps, lest the great poet should be indignant at the desecration, 
that Madame Chenay admitted us for once to see the souvenirs 
which render this room so sad an association. Madame Victer Hugo 
seems to have collected here every relic of her eldest daughter, 
Leopoldine, who was so unfortunately drowned in the Seine, with her 
husband, Charles Vaquerie. 

Under the canopy at the head of the bed is a good painting, repre- 
senting the youthful Leopoldine receiving her first communion. A 
still more touching memento, however, is on the adjoining wall, 
viz., a coloured crayon drawing by Madame Victor Hugo, herself an 
accomplished artist: it is signed Adéle Hugo, 1837, and represents 
her favourite daughter Didine (the pet contraction of Leopoldine), 
when only seven years old, reclining carelessly on a sofa, reading a 
book. This charming sketch is but rudely framed, and under ‘the 
glass is a piece of the material of which the little girl’s dress had been 
made—a common red stuff, with little black spots. The drawing 
itself, and the little fragment which accompanies it, had probably 
been sent to Victor Hugo when away from his home; for the follow- 
ing words, in his handwriting, on a scrap of paper and evidently cut 
out of a letter, are attached by the fragment— 


** Oh! la belle petite robe 
Qu’elle avait, vous rappelez-vous ! ” 


What sacred emotion, what a depth of pathos is conveyed in these 
few simple words! Among the many other souvenirs preserved, show- 
ing the intense love of Madame Hugo towards her daughter, are the 
bridal-wreath and dress, and a picture of the nuptial chamber of M. 
and Madame Vaquerie in their house at Havre, besides an unfinished 
piece of work destined for a slipper, the needle and worsted still in 
it, on which Madame Vaquerie was engaged when sudden death 
prevented the completion. On the walls of this room are a portrait 
of Frangois Victor, the translator of Shakspeare, by his mother; a 
photograph of his brother Charles ; and, above the mantel-shelf, 
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an elaborate piece of art, consisting of a series of photographs, 
illustrating the life of the French “‘ roscrits” in Jersey, surrounded 
with clever allegorical allusions. 

One of the most interesting relics in the whole house, however, is 
to be found here, lying on a small table, over which hangs a large 
crucifix under a crimson canopy. It is a splendidly 
bound volume of “ Les Contemplations,” got up in a 
most superb style on purpose for Madame Victor 
Hugo, whose monogram it bears outside, thus. It is 
thickly interleaved, on which leaves are autographs 
from all the most famous literary characters in France, 
besides small paintings and illustrative photographs—a most unique 
album. Subjoined are copies of some of the autographs, kindly sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Madame Chenay— 


A MapaMeE Victor Huco. 


** MADAME,—I] est resté en France une quantité d’honnétes gens, qui sont les 
vrais exilés, et qui prononcent chaque jour, 4 l’heure de la priére, 4 ’heure ott Pon 
espére, le nom glorieux que vous portez. 

‘** Du fond de mon exil, Madame, et du plus profond de mon cceur, je vous 
envoie, 4 l'un et 4 l'autre, toute ma sympathie, et tout mon dévouement. 

** Avec tous mes respects, 


‘* Luxembourg Terrace, 1856. ¢ JULES JANIN.” 


‘* Sous la cendre honteuse et les souffles moqueurs, 
L’honneur—qu’on n’éteint pas—garde des étincelles. 
Je rapporte au trésor de l’exil ces parcelles 
De ce qui reste encore de France dans les coeurs. 


** Aoit, 1857.” ** Paul MEURICE.” 





‘* MADAME,—Je suis bien heureux. de cette occasion de vous dire de [autre 
rivage que yous. nous étes tous (j’entends votre famille) plus présents, plus chers 
que jamais, 

‘La grande voix que yous savez, est de plus en plus /a voix intérieure dela 


France, 
** Je vous salue de coeur, 


**J. MICHELET.” 





‘* Maitre, votre beau livre est ’orgueil de la France ; 
C’est le remords du ciel pour ce temps lache et vil ! 
Nous sommes la douleur ; vous étes l’Espérance ! 
Vous étes la Patrie, et nous sommes I’exil ! 


“20 Mai, 1856. ** Louis ULBACH.” 
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“* Nous envions le sort ott vous étes monté, 
Sur ce rocher, autour duquel l’océan gronde. 
L’univers tient de loin son regard arrété : 
La patrie est 4 nous, mais vous avez le monde ! 
**MAXIME DUCAMP.” 


Opposite to this suite of apartments are the state sa/ons, called 
rouge and bleu,-which, however, have been so well described in Once 
a Week, that it is needless to more than mention them here. Exact 
to a minute, when any guests happen to be invited to breakfast, 
Victor Hugo appears as the clock is striking, and, the mutual saluta- 
tions having been exchanged, the party speedily make their way 
downstairs to the dining-room, which is decorated in the most unique 
style in Hollando-China ware. One would willingly spend hours in 
this room, feeding the mind and eyes on the curiosities and sug- 
gestive emblems contained in it. In all parts are Dutch tiles, 
emblems, French and Latin mottoes, moral and hygienic maxims. 
A majestic Gothic arm-chair of oak, like everything else, is barred 
with a massive chain and formidable padlock : this is the seat of the 
departed. As in ancient days the philosophic Egyptians were wont to 
have a veiled and wreathed mummy present at their gayest festivals, 
as Nelson kept the coffin given him by Collingwood in his state 
cabin,—so Victor Hugo preserves at his table a seat for any of his 
ancestors who may choose to be present at his repast. This respect, 
however, for the ancestors does not prevent Marie or Susanne from 
putting down the plates and dishes, if necessary, on this seat; nor 
does it prevent Sénat from jumping upon it, in order to lick the said 
plates; but, then, “ J¢ is one of monsieur’s fancies,” says Marie the 
Bretonne hand-maid. 

Victor Hugo the poet and Victor Hugo the host are different 
characters. No longer Jupiter Tonans, but an amiable Amphitryon, 
a polite gentleman, and of courtesy so minute 2s to be almost exces- 
sive—a sure sign of his aristocratic breeding. Sirituel, in the most 
extended and true sense of the French term, he talks with a verve 
and gaiety altogether Parisian, with the greatest good nature, and 
without a tinge of malice. At the same time he does the honours of 
his cellar and cuisine admirably. His own meals are simple enough ; 
and to judge from his breakfast, of which he eats heartily after having 
seen his guests served plentifully, he seems to me to follow much 
the same dietary as that laid down for the prize-fighter described 
in “L’Homme qui Rit,” to wit, a slice of roast leg of mutton or a 
mutton chop (sanglante), washed down with cold coffee and vin- 
ordinaire. Abstemious himself, he always provides handsomely for 
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his guests, to whom superior wines and liqueurs are handed. It 
is in such hours of relaxation that, as each fresh number of Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine comes out with the translation of his novel, 
I am wont to take it over to him, and he takes great interest, 
especially in the illustrations; for his ignorance of the English 
language prevents him from thoroughly appreciating the capital 
translation, as to the truthful rendering of which he is naturally 
desirous to learn something. He made the noteworthy avowal 
to M. de Pené, that although he professes to be the apostle 
of Shakespeare,” he had never thoroughly understood him till 
he read the noble translation made by his son. “When,” said 
he, “I wrote the preface to ‘Cromwell,’ I admired Shakespeare 
on trust; now that I understand him, I admire him with all my 
soul.” 

One day, the subject discussed at table was the education. of 
ladies, apropos of a series of lectures then being given by a young 
professor (present at table) to the young ladies of Guernsey. On 
some of those present objecting to the excessive love of novel-reading 
by young girls, Victor Hugo launched out a masterly defence. of 
novelists, from Homer down to Dante and Cervantes ; at the same 
time, he allowed the evil of young girls being allowed to read certain 
works by Dumas and Paul de Kock. 

Another time, the inspiration of the Holy Bible was brought 
forward, and Victor Hugo was accused of not having sufficiently 
studied it, or else he could not doubt but that it was the revelation 
of God. M. Victor Hugo eulogised the Holy Scriptures as the most 
wonderful literary production of the world; at the same time, he 
said, “‘ Permit me to have my own opinion; I will not say that I do 
not wish to be convinced, but I have read it and have not been 
convinced.” 

The philosonhy of Auguste Comte was mentioned, and Victor 
Hugo related to us how, when in hiding in Paris, after the coup 
d’état in 1851, he amused himself during the hours of his concealment 
by reading the volumes of Comte’s Philosophy, and went on to pull 
to pieces his principles of Positivism, using much the same line of 
argument as Professor Huxley uses on the same subject in the 
“ Fortnightly Review.” 

On another occasion, when some children were present, a 
gentleman remarked that children were not agreeable playthings 
or companions before they were two years old; Victor Hugo totally 


ee 





»’ Le Gaulois. 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. 34 
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dissented from this proposition, and said that he had watched the 
gradual dawning of intelligence in each of his four children, with an 
ever-increasing interest ; each day he noted the gradual change, and, 
after all, he said, pointing to my little girl, who was playing and 
eating fruit on Madame Chenay’s knee, there is the wisest ae 
us, and happiest in her innocence. 

Victor Hugo, in company with other illustrious authors, is pestered 
continually with letters asking for autographs or criticising his 
characters, and like the much maligned Lord Byron, is supposed to 
have committed all the crimes that his creations in his various 
novels are represented as committing. For instance, some time 
since he received a communication accusing him of infidelity 
cn account of Gilliat’s suicide; but M. Victor Hugo, speaking 
of this scene, the final scene of the struggle between the indi- 
vidual and Nature, observed that instead of being a deliberate 
suicidal act, the death of Gilliat was simply caused by the despair 
and indifference to danger with which Gilliat watched the depar- 
ture of the vessel which bore away from him all that rendered his 
life-valuable. From that rock alone could he see the last of his 
beloved ; and the pitiless tide, and the natural elements against 
which he had striven so often and so nobly, were unable to pre- 
vent his long last gaze, although they finally took his life, as it were, 
in revenge. 

After the breakfast hour the author works again until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when he goes out for a constitutional drive or walk ; 
walking, wet or dry, throughout the winter, and driving, cold or warm, 
throughout the summer, like Gilliat, without reference to the weather. 
Madame Chenay and Sénat often accompanying him in his drives, 
and Susanne or Marie is generally on the box seat of the hired 
carriage. Sometimes he is so wrapped up in his contemplations that 
he never utters a word during the whole of the drive, which lasts, 
perhaps, two hours: he traverses the whole island in the course of 
these drives, seeking out the most remote corners, and is particularly 
fond of visiting and wandering about the various cromlechs, menhirs, 
and other strange Celtic remains of which there are so many good 
specimens in Guernsey. Whilst Victor Hugo is out for a drive, let 
the reader accompany me up stairs to the second floor, and into the 
oak gallery; after admiring the quaint furniture, tapestry, maxims, 
and cabinets, two of which are from Russia, and covered with 
Russian leather, with elaborate designs thereon in brass studded 
nails, we will pass to the left of the huge bed and enter a small 
lavatory, fitted up in Asiatic style with palm-leaf fans, peacock 
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feathers, and Bombay work. One motto, which for a long time 
escaped my attention, is here over the entrance—it is, 


ERROR|ERROR 


Which I take to be readable in two'senses: first, that all terror is an 
error ; next, that one’s greatest terror should be that of committing 
an error. Perhaps one of my readers may offer another solution. 

Close by here is a pile of portfolios, drawings, photographs, which 
will afford amusement, instruction, and delight for years to come. 
Although I have only looked through a quarter of the art-treasures 
here. collected, I came upon countless treasures. Scarce caux-fortes 
by good masters, such as Segé, Queroy, etc. One series, viz., “ Les 
Rues et Maisons du Vieux Blois,” forms a most suggestive study. 
Then we come across original sketches by famous artists, notably 
some designs for “ Faust au Sabbat,” by Eugéne de la Croix ; .then 
again, further, we find a magnificent set of photographs from. cele- 
brated tableaux by Chifflart, who illustrated ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer ;” then, again, rare scraps of old engravings after Albert Durer, 
Rembrandt, &c., and innumerable old prints, caricatures, lithographs, 
&c., till one is bewildered. 

Tearing ourselves away from this mass of precious art-treasures, 
let us ascend by a secret door (for secret doors, staircases, cachettes, 
. abound everywhere here, and who may not some day require such 
modes of exit, considering that the owner is connected with the free- 
masonry of republicanism, and pulls half its wires in Europe?) to 
the attics above. 

The whole roof of Hauteville House is occupied by large attics, 
from the northern one of which a glass room, not. unlike the studio 
of a photographer, projects to the edge of the parapet. This forms 
the cabinet de travail of the author. A small wooden board, painted 
black, on hinges, so as to fold down when not in use, occupies the 
corner overlooking the street ; and this forms the simple desk of the 
great composer. A large part of the boarded floor is occupied by a 
large oval clear plate-glass skylight, over which one at first treads 
with hesitation, although it is in reality very strong, and near jit is a 
handsome stove, ¢e# fayence, from Malines. Turkish couches surround 
the sides, with books in piles everywhere about. In a corner, half 
hidden by the open door, is a sweet little baby face in oils. _ Didine 
again. Here, also, is one of Victor Hugo’s most recent fantasies,.a 


stand on which to place the various books, MSS., notes, &c., which 
3A2 
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he may require to consult whilst at his desk. It looks at first sight 
like an ordinary pair of carpenter’s steps; but is brilliantly illumi- 
nated with gilt lobsters, pieuvres, insects, flowers, &c., on a scarlet 
ground. This is the work of the poet-painter himself. I do not 
think that I have before mentioned Victor Hugo’s passion for illumi- 
nating. Whilst thinking and composing, his hands are never idle ; 
and hence his apartments are gradually being covered with bizarre 
figures, mostly allegorical, the most elaborate being those in the next 
chamber, which we now enter. 

This room, of less size than the last, is covered throughout, ceiling, 
walls, and all, with amber silk damask, whilst the walls are full of 
secret cupboards and cachettes. Here are the latest of Victor Hugo’s 
own mural decorations. They consist of two large triangular panels 
under the side windows, with a black ground, on which appear alle- 
gorical figures representing (I believe /mperialism ?) an armed knight 
in bright gilt, mounted on a flying bird of blue plumage, engaged in 
fighting a many-headed and many-coloured hydra (Anarchy ?) ; and 
again this same knight is presenting one of the heads of this hydra 
to a fair lady,-who appears on the battlements of a city with a pea- 
cock feather in her hand (Monarchy ?). Above her shines a bright 
star. But I confess I am at a loss to understand the covert satire 
which underlies these grotesque groups. 

The innermost portion of the room is occupied by a low couch 
ornamented with elaborate tapestry, representing Lot entertaining 
the Angels, and the Last Supper; a rather incongruous selection. 
Over the couch is a white satin coverlid, whilst above is suspended 
an antique bronze, Zucerna Cubi.ularis. Two small Indian cabinets 
stand opposite one another ; one lacquered, whose doors are fastened 
with a porcupine quill ; the other, of carved wood, rises pyramidally, 
and is surmounted with an ivory elephant. Leaning against the wall, 
on a small table, is an original study by Laurens, entitled ‘‘ Moyen 
Duq Blessé¢,” and represents a long-eared owl (ofus vulgaris) in the 
act of falling, with one wing disabled. The ruffled plumage, grey, 
with its fawn-coloured splashes and dark-brown bars, with the sad, 
dull gleam of orange light in its eye, are remarkably natural and 
realistic. Next to this are piles of huge books. And one of the 
largest of these tomes, I notice, bears the title of Za Sainte Bible. 

I cannot leave this studio of the great French writer without 
noticing one small but interesting fact, which came lately under my 
observation. I happened one day to see within a half-opened 
cachette some empty ink-bottles, and out of sheer curiosity turned one 
of them round to see what ink M. Hugo used. What was my sur- 
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prise to find the name of an English manufacturer on the bottle (I . 
will not mention the name, for fear the reader should suppose this 

to be an advertisement). Suffice it to say that this ink was manu- 

factured not very far from the office of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, 

and that on the label it was stated “ that it was used in the Govern- 

ment Offices.” My national pride was aroused ; but at the same time 

I was much astonished. Could the celebrated Cambronne chapter in 

“‘Les Misérables” have been written with English ink? So it cer- 

tainly appeared. I again examined the bottle, and found it “ war-_ 
ranted made with galls.” This quite reassured me; and thus our 

ink-makers have won a second Waterloo, when the ablest French 

writer acknowledges their superiority, even when he is supposed 

to be an extreme Anglophobist, which indeed he is not. But 

I have come now to the end of my gossip. Such gossip as it is, 

however, may I hope that it will have a certain value to those who 

are desirous of knowing something of the mode of life of the famous 

author of “ L’Homme qui Rit.” 

S. P. OLIver. 


ANA ARAL EDEL L ELLIS DLL LLL LLLP 
























CAMBRIDGE v. OXFORD, 1870. 





\. ULL hard, pull strong, ye gallant youths, 

And stem the rough tide’s struggling crest ! 
Pull, Oxford, pull! On, Cambridge, on! 

Give way with nerve and manly zest. 





Hvzza! the light blue has the lead :-— 
For glory and for vengeance now! 
. Pull, Oxford, pull for fresher meed,— 
Ten thousand hopes dance round thy prow. 


Ten thousand lips shout forth thy praise, 
And Beauty stands with 'witching smile 
Prepared the song of joy to raise, 
And crown thee conqueror awhile 


With wreaths of water-lilies pure 
That shall enrich a well-earned fame, 
And make bright Isis’ waves allure 
New glories to adorn her name. 





But, see! brave “‘ Cam” pulls on apace, 
And struggles hard the goal to win ; 
Huzza ! she yet will win the race! 
Shout, Cantabs, shout—ah ! what a din! 


Anon, the winning-post appears, 

And Cambridge strives with all her might 
To cast a halo o’er the years 

That lost her éach successive fight. 


On, on they skim o’er troubled wave, 

As wind and water bid them “ hail ! ” 
And each man strains with bated breath, 
Nor heedeth he the passing gale. 





Cambridge v. Oxford, 1870. 


Then comes a momentary lull ;— 
But once again Light Blue gives way, 
And with a strong and hearty pull 
Bears swiftly on and gains the day ! 


Three cheers for Oxford and her crew, 
And three times three for gentle Cam ; 
And may each bright and lovely hue 
Oft tint the waves of Father Thame, 





Joun ARTHUR ELLioTT. 

















WILL HE ESCAPE? 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
( Continued.) 





CHAPTER XI. 
MR. HARDMAN WINS, 


)F\9ERTAIN natures of a weak order, and which by that 
® nature are accustomed to restraint and direction, when 
they suddenly get beyond control, become metamor- 
phosed, and take an exaggerated bend of self-will and 
independence. Our Beauty—who, but for certain untoward matters, 
might have lived all the rest of his life in quite a monastic sub- 
mission, and gone down quietly into his grave, a placid, rather 
foolish old gentleman—now lashed himself, as he drove along, into a 
perfect fury of defiance and of self-dssertion. Bearded in his own 
house !—a cipher—made littie of—at home! flouted contemptuously ! 
but fostered, cherished, flattered by those on whom he had no claim, 
It was scandalous (lash on the right hand pony); outrageous (lash 
on the left); and he would not put up with it (lash across both 
backs). In fact, it was notfor argument. But what really hurt him 
—and, in truth, rather scared him—was the sudden desertion and 
attack of*his daughter. One so weak, and foolish, and childish, to 
dare to turn on him! Never mind, let them bring things to a 
crisis ; he had friends, too. Let them do their worst, and they 
should see who was strongest. Indeed, he hardly knew what to do 
—was beside himself with rage and mortification ; and felt, more- 
over, how weak he was. ; 

There was one to help him, whom he found almost as excited as 
he was: the colour in her cheeks, the flash from her eyes, made her 
look splendid and handsome. 

“What!” she cried; “you have come to me! You, in your 
troubles ; yet I have mine. They have made a league against me in 
this house ; indirectly, it would seem, because I take your side. All 
thé world seems to be going against me.” 
> 
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“ Zam not,” he said; “ you may count upon me to the last. You 

have always been my friend from the beginning, and have held by 
me, and been so kind. Indeed, I never can forget it. But for you, 
I don’t know what would have become of me.” 
* “Where my sympathies are concerned,” she answered, “and 
where I see injustice, I let nothing stand in the way. It is my 
destiny, it seems, for every one fo judge me at the worst. I shall 
make no more attempts to set myself right in the eyes of your wife. 
What would you wish me to do now? They have been again unjust 
to you at home, I can see.” 

“You know everything. At home, indeed—my own home! 
where they try and keep me the merest cipher. But I'll not put up 
with it.” 

“They? Oh, has your daughter joined the league against you ? 
A child made to turn against her father! This seems subverting the 
first laws of morality and of decency. I do, indeed, pity you ;. and 
would to heaven I could assist you in any way.” 

“Tell me what to do. You are so wise, so clever, so—charming.” 

She smiled. 

“Hush! Mrs. Talbot does not think me so.” 

“No; I know not whom she thinks to be so, nor care not. It is 
time all this should end. I have borne it too long.” 

Of a sudden enters Mr. Hardman, much heated, and talking 
violently. He was followed by his son. 

“ Things are coming to a pretty pass, indeed. This is your doing 
again. How dare you—you, Mrs. Labouchere— interfere with my 
plans? It is your advice that is setting this fellow against me. I 
am glad you are here to listen to this, Mr. Talbot. A pretty state of 
things, altogether.” 

“Father! I cannot stand it,” said the young man. “TI have be- 
haved cruelly, infamously, to her—to Olivia; and I am tortured 
with remorse.” 

“T don’t care, sir; you have taken a course, and must keep 
to it.” 

“He is right, father,” said Mrs. Labouchere, calmly. “ If he feels 
he has done wrong to the young lady ——” 

“ That’s not the point, ma’am,” said he, in a fresh fury. “T’ll not 
have you dictating to me in my own house. You have taken too 
much on yourself all through. You want to direct my affairs, and I 
won't have it. I want no one to stay in, this house, and be supported 
by me and out of my means—after making a beggarly, pauperised 
marriage—and then——” 
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“ For shame, father,” she said, with dignity. ‘“ You forget your- 
self.” 

*€ You should remember,” said the Beauty, “that you are speaking 
to a lady.” 

He felt a thrill as he thus came forward as her champion—a new 
feeling. ‘They were both persecuted, both cruelly treated, in their 
own family. 

Mr. Hardman was losing all resffaint. 

* Don’t interfere, sir; I wish to have nothing to do with you, or 
your family. I have had to put up with enough from all concerned. 
That low, ill-bred insult I have received from your wife.” (To his 
dying day he never forgot the returned picture.) “As for you, 
ma’am, I’ll have no caballing and plotting against me in this house. 
I don’t want you here, and never did. A nice return you make for 
all I have-done for you, out of charity! You want to arrange every- 
thing for me, the three of you. Nice work, indeed! But it is time 
it should all finish—and it shall.” 

“ Have you no heart, father?” said the son, passionately. ‘“ No 
feeling? I know for a time I was as cruel as you; but I see the 
wickedness of it now, and heartily repent, Mr. Talbot.” 

The Beauty answered, with. dignity, that he was glad to hear him 
say so. 

. - “ He may say what he pleases, and you may be as glad as you 
like ; but it shall come to this. Those that choose to. stay in my 
house, and fatten on what I give them——” 

“ This is degrading, father,” said she ; “and before peopie, too.” 

“I don’t wish to be indebted. to you for anything,” said the son, 
vehemently ; “this life is growing unendurable.” 

**T don’t care,” the other said, arrogantly. “I shall be obeyed in 
future ; and-I give you your choice, you and this lady, who chooses 
to manage everything so well. If you want me to do anything for 
you in future, you must follow my wishes to the letter; you, and you, 
too, madam! If not, just take your own course: ‘pack out and 
starve, both of you, which you will, without me; or you, master, live 
on Aer, if it seems good to you.” 

“T shall live on the work of my-own hands, without being de- 
pendent on any one. . Thank heaven, I have made friends.” 

“What folly you talk; you shall do as I wish, It is time that 
some one should think of what. my, wishes.are. You can’t live on 
your pay, my lad ; and so you may as wéll spare yourself the humili- 
ation. of a farce of opposition, and of then returning to beg pardon. 
But as for you,” turning to his daughter, “ I’ll have no opposition— 
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no firebrands—in my house ; so I just give you warning. Just take 
yourself off.” 

She drew herself up. 

“You shall never repeat that warning,” she said. “If I was 
begging in the street, I would not stop you to ask for a halfpenny.” 

She gave an appealing look over at the Beauty, which made his 
cheeks tingle. 

At that moment they heard the sound of wheels; one of the few 
visitors, no doubt, who came to the Towers. 

In another moment the door was thrown open, and Livy—alone, 
fluttering, trembling with nervousness and excitement : it was her first 
appearance, dy herse/f, on any stage—entered, and stood there, 
single-handed, alone, in a room full of enemies. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tue Beauty coloured, and was confused. 

“ Now what do you want here?” he said. 

Mr. Hardman’s face grew dark and insolent. She was come to 
get back his son from him. It was bold, forward, impudent even ; 
and he should deal with it as such. 

* Now, Miss Talbot ”—as though he had forgotten her name 
—“ what do you mean by all this? It won’t do. I really don’t 
follow this. I-have your letter, and shall hold you to it. A pretty 
pass we’re come to. But I have been speaking plainly, and I 
tell you, and your father here, and: my éxcellent daughter—who 
chooses to join in these schemes for her own purposes—that I won’t 
have it. I’ve put up with it too long. Of course, if that fellow 
chooses to fly in my face, and take his own course, it must be on his 
own risk and yours. But, if you like a beggar, as sure as this 
house is mine, and everything in it paid for with my own hard 
money——” + . : . 

Now our Livy interrupted him, with an inexpressible sweetness 
and dignity. This gentle creature had hitherto twined herself about 
the stronger stem of her mother. She was now about to meet the 
strong winds unsupported. She was to make her first protest— 
her first battle with the world, and against serious odds. Her own 
father was against her. Yet she only looked backwards, through the 
steel doors ef this great Cruel Castle, with-its ogre, and giant, and 
pitiless. enchantress standing before her, to where ‘her outraged, 
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suffering mother was, lying—as she knew she was—with all the 
world against her. The thought gave Livy courage; and, with a 
voice that trembled a little, she answered,— 

“You need be under no alarms, Mr. Hardman. No power on 
earth would get me to marry your son; I have given him up, and 
shall not go back in what I have done. No, papa; no, Mrs. 
Labouchere ! ” 

“Oh, Livy!” said the young man; “if you only knew how I 
have repented of my folly! How I was persuaded, I was made, to 
play other people’s game !” 

Mrs. Labouchere looked at the Beauty, as who should say, “‘ Do 
you allow this? Have you no spirit? Will you let me be insulted 
in this way, by a little, foolish girl?” 

He interposed,— 

“‘ This is all absurd. I won’t have it. You must do as I wish. 
Do you hear?” 

His daughter answered him, mournfully,— 

“Yes, papa, I hear; and up to this day would have listened to 
anything you might desire. But I owe more toher. Oh, come back 
with me now. Be what you used to be, and I will do anything, 
make any sacrifice, go through any mortification, to please you.” 

“ You should accept this handsome offer,” Mrs. Labouchere said, 
turning to him, “All will be forgotten and forgiven, if you behave 
properly for the future. I really think you ought. You may not get 
such terms later.” 

Mr. Hardman seemed to be master of the situation. 

“J think Miss Olivia speaks very fairly, and has behaved like a 
lady. It is very creditable to you, Miss Talbot ; and just what I 
expected from you. You would not force yourself on any family. 
Really you see the confusion and disorder all this has brought about 
-—every one attempting to settle things without me. Quite un- 
bearable !” 

“ There will be no confusion in future,” she said ; “ at least, that I 
shall be the cause of.” ; , 

Again Mrs. Labouchere, rather mortified, and really furious at this 
repulse by a simple child, interposed, looking at the Beauty,— 

- “ Then you, her father, approve ofall this?” 

“ What can I do?” he said, angrily ; “this is all her bringing up. 
She has been taught to do as she likes, making a cipher of me in my 
own house. Then, I tell you what, I must be obeyed. The law 
gives me power, and I shall exert it. It’s too much, altogether. 
Just go home, I request of you. I am your father, recollect. I 
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have some little authority. Just leave this. You should not have 
come here at all.” 
» “Qh, papa, do not speak in that way to me.” 

“ Yes, I shall. It’s growing intolerable, all this. Insulting the 
friends who mean me well. All that you, too, Mrs. Labouchere, have 
had to put up with on my account!” 

“Oh, never mind me. If I was to count up my insults from your 
family, Mr. Talbot 

With a trembling voice, Livy replied,— 

‘Insults! none from me—none from mamma. She knows that. If 
I was to count the injuries—the shocking, wicked, cruel injuries—she 
has done us—and, worse, what she has tried to do—no insult would 
be too much! But I have given none. But I am not so weak, 
after all. I find thoughts coming to me. Heaven helps those who 
are helpless. - Even to-day I see that what I did has not failed.” 

“You have behaved very well—very well, indeed,” said Mr. 
Hardman, patronisingly ; “and we may now assume the matter to be 
settled. I suppose, sir, after this explicit declaration on the part of 
the young lady, you have sense enough to see you had better leave 
the matter where it is. Come with me. I wish to speak to you.” 

And the triumphant, rich man quitted the room, with his son and 
the Beauty, who, to say the truth, was not indisposed to escape. 

It is impossible to describe the look with which Mrs. Labouchere 
regarded the young girl now that they were alone together. A 
curious, almost savage look came into her face as she looked at the 
daughter of one who was so hateful to her ; and whom she saw, with 
a sort of horror, was entering on the struggle with her, now that 
her mother seemed to have been worsted. The lady’s eyes flashed 
as she stepped forward and said, bitterly,— 

“What do you do here? What brings you? Did she send 
you?” 

“‘T came,” said Livy, in her new character, and speaking very fast 
and tremulously, ‘I came to seek you.” 

“To seek me! Why?” 

“Why? To stop this cruel, this wicked work of yours.” 

“* Ah, you have been sent. She is afraid!” 

“ Are you a woman? Have you a woman’s heart? She does 
not know this; but let us speak plainly now. Oh, I own it, you 
have succeeded—you have crushed down my poor, darling mother ; 
she lies there at your feet. But now let it end here; and—oh, I 
blush for humiliation as I say the words—/et him go, and come back 
to us.” 
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The triumph in the other’s face! she could not restrain it. Yet 
this was only her enemy’s daughter. 

* Let him go back to you! Do you, does she, mean to say that 
I hinder him? Why, he comes to me! Can I stop a large stone 

‘rolling down a hill, and send it back? Nonsense! You are a 
child, a young girl out of school. You do not know. You talk 
unreasonably—and, let me tell you, foolishly. I can do nothing for 
your father. As for your mother, who has sent you to beg of 
me——” 

Livy’s figure quivered and trembled, as if in an agony. 

“That is false—a// false, as you are. I ask no more of you; and 
never, as there is a God looking down to protect the innocent, shall 
I again trouble you. Now I know you; this test has shown me 
what you are, and that you are an enemy unworthy of her.” 

“So she has taught you to make speeches to me, Miss Olivia 
Talbot, or you picked up these fine things from listening to her 
declamations against me ?” 

“ But I feel a greater strength every moment. She failed, because 
she loved him too much ; I know I shall not fail, because I love her 
better than myself. I do not fear you now. I did, I own; but I 
despise you now. Oh! what a poor, mean, pitiful shape of spite !” 

“ Despise me, you child! You forget yourself when you ‘talk to 
me in that way, you poor, weak, feeble thing. Do you suppose for 
a moment that you can measure your strength with me? Think of 
your mother.” 

“T do; but, after all, I have not shown myself so weak.” 

This went home. The other was for a moment confused, then 
recovered herself. 

“What, lost your lover—deprived yourself of him! How many 
more such victories do you propose? But it is absurd talking in 
this way. I am ashamed of myself for going into such a matter 
at all.” 

Livy was still working out a consequence of the speech she had 
just made, claiming victory. 

** And though,” she went on, “ I have given up my own happiness, 
it has brought about some defeat for you, has it not? Your father 
has turned you out of his house—not that I glory in that, or wish 
you evil ; but, as a fact, it 7s so?” 

The look of deadly rage and mortification the other-gave almost 
frightened her. 

“You do not know me,” said Mrs. Labouchere. ‘On your own 
head be it then, as you choose #0 take your mother’s place.” 
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“ On my own head be it then,” Livy repeated. “If I save her, I 
am content.” 

“Save her! Of course, by keeping him to you both! How 
probable! You don’t know me. Why, I haven’t half put out my 
strength ; and, in return for what you think your little advantage of 
to-day, I'll crush you. I promise it. There!” 

Livy could hardly restrain a cry: there was something so vindic- 
tive, so venomous in the woman who was speaking to her, and who 
now seemed to have quite thrown away all pretence at disguise. 

“Yes,” went she on, “now you know what you have to expect ; 
and I go now to give you a lesson.” 

The young girl was left alone, miserable, distracted, and thinking 
that, after all, she had only done mischief to the persons she loved 
best upon earth. She had miscalculated her own strength, after all. 
What was she but a poor weak child, as described by that woman? 
She could only turn her soft eyes up to Heaven, and murmur a 
prayer for strength—something that would enable her to cope with 
the terrible force opposed to her. 

Suddenly appears her father, much excited. 

“How dare you goon in this way? What brings you to this 
house? What do you mean by going against me in this way, you 
and your mother?” He leant contemptuously on the word. “Just 
go home at once. D’ye hear ?” 

“Not without you—not without you, dearest father. I cannot. 
It will kill her. You don’t know what you are doing !” 

And she ran forward to meet him. 

He drew back, with a pitiful look on his face. 

“No more of that to me; I don’t want it. Let you and her keep 
up your conspiracy together. Don’t think I have forgotten your 
impertinence to me before her. I'll be master in my own house yet, 
never fear; and I’ll show to the world I am beginning to see the 
game—the plottings that you and your mother have been carrying on 
all these years back. I was to be kept close, and shut up—to be a 
laughing-stock, as if I was a fool ; while you and she had your own 
ends to car.y out—for fear I should spend my own money, which 
you have been putting by to make a purse, I suppose, for the time 
when you and she go out together in London. Thank heaven, I see 
the whole of the thing now, and the disgusting slavery in which I 
have been living. Such a persecution! But that’s all over now, and 
I see the truth at last.” 

Again was the poor girl all but crushed by this amazing change in 
him who had been to her all that was perfect and loveable. She 
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could not run to him now, something held her back. It seemed as 
though some impish spirit had entered into him. Possibly there had, 
as it might seem to those older and of more experience than Livy. 

She could hardly bring herself to speak to him; these morbid 
changes seemed to her so utterly mean and contemptible. Yet he 
was her father—sacred name to her. 

* Come back with me,” she said again. ‘ We shall do what you 
wish in future. But fly from this wicked woman, If you knew what 
she has threatene 3 

The Beauty interposed,— 

“ Not a word against her. She is my true friend. I know why 
you both hate her, and I'll not hear her slandered. A noble, 
generous, persecuted woman: her kindness to- me I shall never 
forget. Notaword. All your’s and her calumnies shall not affect 
me in the least.” 

*‘ But hear me, father.” 

“T’ll not stay here and listen to you. Not a word about her. 
Never dare introduce the subject again.” 

Entered now Mrs. Labouchere, dressed in bonnet, shawl, &c., as 
if for travelling. 

Mr. Talbot went up to her. 

‘What is this; are you going out ?” 

“TI am going away, leaving this house where I am no longer 
welcome. My father has forgotten himself, not for the first time.” 

“ And where are you going ?” he asked, eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

“Out on the world, as they call it. I know not. I am always 
destined to be a wanderer. I really cannot say where I am to go. 
[ have not thought of it even. But I have myself left; the old 
resources here ””—and she touched her forehead—* which have never 
failed me yet.” 

“There is my house, where I ought to be able to offer you a 
temporary Fr ] 

Livy’s eyes flashed. 

“This is madness,” she cried. ‘She may come; but we leave 
it that moment.” 

“As if I would accept such an offer!” Mrs. Labouchere said, 
smiling. ‘ Though, if you had understood properly, Mr. Talbot did 
not make it. He knows the world; but it shows the folly of the 
whole situation, and the helplessness you would bring him to, when 
he dare not venture to give his friend shelter. But he can help me 
in other ways.” 
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“Yes,” said the Beauty, triumphantly ; “ you can count on me. 

And I am happy and proud to be able to assist you. Come, let us 
fe) ! ” 

; “What! then you are not deserting me, like all the world! You 

will help and advise me—an atom now to be cast upon great 

London !” 

“T shall, at least, see you settled there. You shall not leave 
in discredit. I owe you too much, dear Mrs. Labouchere.” 

“How noble and generous of you!” she said, putting out her 
hand. “After all, there is a strange likeness in our lots! Come, 
then ; I am too unfriended now to refuse such aid.” 

With a proud look on his foolish face, as if he was a knight going 
to do battle for a high and pure lady in the old days of chivalry, he 
followed her as she left the room. 

Aghast, struck down by these gathering horrors, as they seemed to 
her, Livy stood there, motionless. Such villainy to be in the world 
was what she had never dreamed of. She heard the sound of wheels 
and went to the window, and there saw the pair seated in Her carriage, 
the Beauty driving that woman away to the station. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW HEROINE. 


Wuat was Livy—what was any one—to do? Misery, ruin, degra- 
dation—what was there not before them? Death, indeed, would be 
sweet. And that dear one at home—how was it to fall on her? 
Heaven send her inspiration ! 

She fled from that ill-omened—nay, accursed—house, not daring 
to look back ; and got home—how she knew not. Her miserable 
mother, lying on the bed, not expecting anything, had been ex- 
pecting her—longing for her, hoping for something, her worldly 
soul having still a confidence in the power and strength of this 
young and unhackneyed creature, so simple and innocent. Her old 
training had all failed, her powers of acting were gone—it was worth 
scarcely the candle by which her long, long game had been played. 
What was life to her? And her very despair at being thus worsted 
made everything seem to her more miserable and humiliating 
than, perhaps, it was. There she lay on her sofa, the former Jed/e, 
all hope fled. And it was there her daughter found her. 

“Where is he?” were Mrs. Talbot’s first words. ‘No, I see. 
What could you do, a child, weak and inexperienced ? ” 

VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. 3B 
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Mother and daughter were in a moment mingling tears and 
hysterical sobs. 

“TI shall bring him back yet, dearest,” whispered Livy; “I feel a 
strange strength and confidence here. Something tells me I am not 
abandoned by all. Will you leave it tome? As yet I have done 
nothing. I have only met that cruel, wicked woman, who has 
openly threatened us. Oh, dearest, leave it all to me. She has 
roused a spirit in me that will save us all yet!” 

“* My darling, what can you do? This is sent to me as a chastise- 
ment for all my old follies, and my foolish life spent in the childish 
triumphs of fashion. No; it is useless struggling. I can only sub- 
mit, and accept what is sent me. I am ill, too. They used to laugh 
at me when I talked of my nerves ; but my whole body is wrung, and 
tortured, and quivering. Would to God I was out of it, and at rest!” 

“ Til, dearest? You do not feel ill? We must have the doctor.” 

There was, indeed, a strange, worn, and fretted look in her face, 
that spoke of illness, and that scared the daughter. Still she knew 
that the true physician and the only cure, was to be found by her, 
and to be found in happiness and peace of mind. 

“Trust in me,” she said; “and for this once. I am weak, I 
‘know ; but I am beginning to find out where my strength is. Just 
wait fora day. Let me leave you till evening, and then—we shall 
see!” 

“Do what you will, dearest. What can I say or advise? For 
now I begin to see that my old elaborate wisdom is nothing but 
sheer folly, after all. I have little hope in anything now. But go, 
dearest ! ” 

In a few minutes, Livy—our new heroine—had her bonnet on, 
her maid equipped, and they were driving to the station “to catch 
the train,” she in a flutter, full of the grand designs that were before 
her. She was so engrossed with these, that she did not notice an 
acquaintance —a gentleman whom she had met before at The | 
Towers, and whom the flush on her cheeks, the excited sparkle in 
her eyes, at once attracted. He had got out of the train which had 
crossed the other at that place, and he suddenly went and entered 
the one that was returning to town. The gentlemanly station- 
master had put her in a carriage with other ladies, and the gentleman 
came and required to have the door opened for him. 

“Oh, I know this young lady,” he said. 

Livy recollected Colonel Fotheringham at once. He then 
began to talk, and in a very agreeable and seductive way ; and, 
indeed, no one had such practice as he had in that art, or had so 
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improved with that practice. And he had a valuable way of inducing 

confidence, for he was a man of the world, aud who knew the world, . 
as Livy—half timorous, half reverential to such—soon found out and 

felt; and at that moment she felt so helpless, lone, and deserted, 

that any one, who had the air of being powerful enough to control 

and direct it to his own ends, seemed to her more than mortal. 

He had the art, too, of assuming an air of deep interest, with those 

to whom he spoke, in their future—a sort of indescribable, half 
timorous air, which had the best effect. Our Livy, so valiant against 

the open hostility of one of her own sex, and so shrewd to'see the 

covert approaches of this crafty enemy, was quite simple in presence 

of this skilled adversary, and felt herself irresistibly drawn to him, 

especially when he began on that one subject, having come round 

to it by artful degrees. 

“T don’t know your father very well,” he said, smiling ; “ part of our 
acquaintance having been made under very awkward circumstances. 
But I found afterwards—and will ask you to tell him so—that the 
little quarrel we had was not altogether one to ourselves. It was 
ingeniously contrived by another. But to you I should not speak of 
this. By the way, what do you think of your future sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Labouchere ?” 

“No,” said Livy, vehemently, “never! That is not to be, I am 
glad to say ; we shall never call her that.” 

**T would not be too -sure ; she is so clever, and if she lays her 
mind to it, she could bring that about again. Forgive me, I know I 
am talking of very private family matters. And I declare to you, 
she keeps no secresy in the matter, and speaks in the freest way, 
as you can guess. I never met so restless and artful—if that is not 
too unpolite a word—a woman.” 

There was a great struggle going on in Livy. She felt that this 
man knew much, much more than she did. She would have given 
the world to talk to him, to ask him questions. But then her pride ; 
it seemed degrading. Yet, after all, he had behaved handsomely to 
her father, he seemed “ good-natured ”—to a young girl the most 
recommendatory of gifts. And then there was so much at stake. 

* But why should you caution me?” she went on, “have you 
heard anything ?” 

“God bless me, no ;” he said, smiling. ‘“ But the world has. At 
clubs everything is talked, schemes and boasts of all kinds. I know 
what her boast is, but I would not tell you, Miss Talbot, for the 
world. I may tell you this, though; she does not think her work 
finished as yet.” 
3B2 
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It was impossible to misunderstand this ominous speech, which 
he said so significantly. 

“For a woman,” he went on, “she has more power than any 
woman I ever met; that is, for carrying out whatever she plans. I 
should not like to make her an enemy myself; and if there was any 
one, old or young, in whom I took an interest, and whom I would 
not see injured or made unhappy, I would give them the same 
advice. You will not be angry with me, Miss Olivia, for saying this 
to you, for the matter is a little serious.” 

For a moment she felt indignant that this comparative stranger 
should take on himself the duty of giving her advice, and she 
answered, 

“We do not fear anything of the kind, Colonel Fotheringham, 
and want no advice.” ? 

“I do beg your pardon,” he said, hurriedly. “I see I did obtrude. 
You must forgive me, for I meant no harm.” On this he took out a 
book and withdrew a little. 

Livy was soon penitent and full of compunction. Worse, she felt 
that she had done a stupid thing. Here was one that might have 
been sent by Providence, though, indeed, this seemed paying it a 
bad compliment in its choice of messengers, to help her out of their 
difficulties. 

“If you would let me advise you,” he said, in what seemed to her 
a quiet tenderness. ‘I would be very much on my guard. I know 
that lady well, and all about her, and am as certain as that I stand 
here she means mischief, and mischief—forgive me saying so—that 
you cannot hinder. My friend, my new friend, Talbot, cannot either ; 
and, I am afraid, is not inclined.” 

Livy felt there was truth in every word of those dark prophecies— 
the difficulties she saw, were crowding on her, and almost in- 
voluntarily she cried out, with the most piteous, tearful, and interest- 
ing expressions in the world. 

‘Oh, then, what ave we to do?” 

“ Have you no grave and wise friend, no man of the world that 
you could consult? I do not offer myself, for I am the merest 
acquaintance, and I was snubbed when I got on dangerous ground 
a few moments ago. Perhaps you are going to town now; but I am 
too inquisitive.” 

Livy, reflecting that after all she did want help, and cruelly, and 
that there might be no harm in accepting it, even from this 
unexpected quarter—at all events, she could listen, and need not 
be bound by it after the train had reached the station—faltered out 
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an eager question, “What could she do? For, indeed, Colonel 
Fotheringham, we are all very unhappy.” 

He looked out of the window and smiled to himself. He was 
always successful—except with Mrs. Fotheringham. 

“You see,” he went on, “women of her class live always for 
amusement and excitement. They must have it. They think it 
a feather in their caps, as it is called, to make conquests, and, once 
they have begun, they must go through with it. Now, this lady’s 
game, I am sorry to say,—indeed, you must have seen it yourself,— 
is to make a sort of trophy of your father, exhibit him in town, 
quite take him away from your mamma. It is something to boast 
of, and will add to her reputation." Excuse me for speaking so 
freely, but she does not care a straw for him.” 

Livy blushed as she listened to this plain way of putting the thing. 

“Papa,” she faltered, “ does not believe that. Nothing could get 
him to believe it. He thinks she is his true friend, and is devoted 
to him, and this gives her a sort of influence. He is so grateful.” 

Again the same smile passed over his face, and a twinkle of triumph 
came into it, as a sudden thought occurred to him. 

“TI could open his eyes,” he said, slowly. “I might have it in 
my power to show him her true opinion of him. But that, of course, 
would be out of the question. Here is the ticket-collector. How 
quickly the time has gone? You will not return, I suppose, until the 
last train.” 

“ But,” said Livy, with almost passionate earnestness, “you will 
tell me that, and prove it. Oh, I am sute you won’t refuse me. If 
we could only open papa’s eyes ; he is so good.” 

Here she stopped. Again she felt all this was so humiliating, to be 
-lebating with a stranger—this humiliating attitude of her father, this 
justifying him, making him out not so bad, after all. She stopped, 
and hung down her head. The train had got into the station. 

“Could I see you anywhere, you and your maid?” he asked. 
“Is there anything I could do; except what is disloyal, of course. 
She is a friend of mine, recollect, and though she has not treated 
me well, I cannot betray her. Where is he to drive to?” 

“ Half-moon Street,” she said. 

“Oh, I know,” he said. ‘I often go there. Old Dick Lumley’s 
bachelor’s quarter. I hope I shall see you again soon, Miss Talbot.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COUNCIL. 


NEVER was girl in such a state of exciternent as our Livy, while 
the cab was driving to Half-moon Street. She was, indeed, going 
to consult that old physician, Dick Lumley, possibly an ignorant 
practitioner, certainly a selfish one, who was not likely to give advice 
without fees ; that is to say, who would not sacrifice any thing to help 
a fellow creature. Sacrificing anything, with him, ~was giving away a 
scrap of his life ; because it involved a disappointment, or worry, or , 
stupidity, and, therefore, izjured the current of his life. .For at his 
age any mental injury or wear was as dangerous as anything bodily. 
Poor Old Dick! People were fond of noticing now that he was 
changing, angry at having had so often to acknowledge that he had 
so long falsified all their declarations that “he was going,” or 
“breaking up,” or down. It was amazing, indeed, how he clung 
to what he called life ; that is, to the series of visits, dinners, balls, 
and when these intermitted, how his pulse seemed to intermit also, 
Life had, of late, been going very pleasantly with him; as, indeed, - 
his perseverance deserved some recompense. Such unwearied, 
laborious, pushing efforts, made at the beginning of his long life, and 
duly sustained, should have landed him in any office or station. But 
the fatal principle of the Sibylline books applies with its- greatest 
force to what are votaries of fashion, to the children of the world— 
the world meaning dinner-parties, the knowing people of title, and 
being asked where “everybody” is asked. As the books of Old 
Dick Lumley were burned, one by one, what remained increased 
in value with alarming proportion ; and, finally, it was come to this 
—that at the end of that long ill-paved road, which had been his 
life, a few yards were as precious to him as miles of the pleasant 
grass swards over which he had tripped so carelessly when he began 
to walk. He seemed to himself now, with the end of his life at hand, 
to be beginning. He had*this refutation, at least, of the vulgar 
speech “he is so old!” within uim; he felt strong, and a keener 
sense of enjoyment every day, and his will, and ‘the necessity of 
‘going out,” helped him to do battle with, and keep in order, 
obstructive pains and aches, — 

As usual, he had, with an industry that never wearied, been 
harrowing and “stubbing” the fashionable ground; now writing 
notes, now calling, now telling his stories, now doing little trifles 
of service for old Lady Towler, or for Mrs. Mantower ; contriving 
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to lay those persons under trifling social obligations, to be repaid 
only by “‘asking” him. He was content to accept the smallest elee- 
mosynary scrap of civility, a meagre cup of tea at five, sooner than 
be left out or not asked. Now, a certain duchess had a great gather- 
ing at Kedgeburn, whither all his friends were hurrying, and, after 
infinite “ stubbing” he had received the invitation to join the august 
party, men and women of fashion—lords, dukes, a royal prince, in 
short a dattue, the like of which he had never yet attended. It was 
elixir to his old frame, the very thought made his blood course more 
freely through those ancient conduits, his veins ; and he was busy on 
this evening, furbishing up his old armour, looking where the joints 
had started, and wanted new riveting, amusing himself also by 
anticipation, burnishing his jokes and good things, and filing up and 
polishing a neat, unobtrusive speech, which should delicately attract 
the royal personage. When his servant came up to say that a young 
lady was below, and wished to see him, he assumed, in his eagerness 
and flutter, that this must be some high-born dame come to wait on 
him. ‘God bless me, who is it?” says Old Dick Lumley. “T’ll go 
down to her—or would she step up? Is it Lady Cradock ?” 

+ It was amazing how Mr. Lumley could change and recover himself 

from the want of cohesion, and kind of tendency to fall to pieces. He 

was one man for the servant, another for the lady, who now entered, 

this frightened, fluttering, timorous Livy, who had come to throw 

herself at the feet of the only friend in town she could think of. She 

knew he was selfish ; but still, to her he had always a sort of gallant 

good-nature, which might be worked into kindness, if no great 

pressure was put upon it. , 

He was a little disappointed when he saw her ; he had put himself 
together for a lady of title. 

“* My dear Miss Livy, this is an honour to my poor bachelor hovel. 
Come to see me here!” But he added hastily, sharp enough to see 
that something would be required of him, “ You see me all in a 
fuss ; just setting off on one of those gay junketings. They will 
have me. The duchess wrote in the nicest, kindest way, herself.” 

“Oh, and you are going away now—and I was going to ask you— 
the only friend I could turn to!” 

His first thought was that “this sort of thing” had been the 
introduction to a very favourite demand on him, and a look of alarm . 
came into his face. Old Dick Lumley never gave money to anyone. 
There was something, he thought, very low in people, in read distress, 
» coming to beg loans, and he could see little difference between them 
and people in the street. Of course it was a wholly different thing 
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when Lord A—— said “Lend me a fiver, Lumley,” which was 
only a pleasant civility, and the payment certain as the Bank. 

Livy soon reassured him. ‘Oh, dear Mr. Lumley, give me some 
advice ; help us! We are in a miserable way at home. Save us!” 

“Oh, I suspect,” said Mr. Lumley. “I suppose our friend, the 
Beauty, is at his old tricks. Sit down, then, and take a chair, and 
tell me all about it. There.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed, it’s not his fault. But there are others who hate 
poor mamma, and do their best to draw him away from us.” 

“Oh, I know that, too. A very clever woman in her way—I 
really admire her. But now, tell me how things stand exactly.” 

He put aside his preparations, and set himself to listen. Livy 
began, told him all; coming down to the dreadful and perplexed 
state in which things were. It was, indeed, hard to resist Livy’s 
“ coaxing manner,” which invited confidence and aid. As she went 
on he grew interested, and stopped his packing. 

“Oh, Beauty,” he would say, “fie for shame! And yet I don’t 
blame him. It’s all that scheming woman. I know well what she’s 
at. It’s just one of the tricks of the women of the day. Lord bless 
you, my dear child, it’s their amusement—like dram-drinking to a: 
man that’s taken to cognac. You see what is open to women of this 
sort. What is there piquant but something of the kind? I declare, 
I know I shouldn’t speak this way to you ; but it’s the fact, I assure 
you.\ The world’s a very wicked place.” 

Livy was aghast. 

* But why,” she cried, “‘ why should she think of this—such a cruel, 
base revenge? What can she gain? Poor papa is married ——” 

“ Raison de plus,” said Dick, gaily. ‘Married men are the best ° 
game, and give a frestige, you see. It is bringing down two birds ; 
and, as you see, in this case, three.” 

Livy was beginning to see. 

“ Then what, in the name of heaven, are we to do? How can I 
go back to mamma ?. I told her I would bring her comfort, and now 
I see I have worse news.” 

Dick was really getting sympathetic. With the pretty he was 
always more or less good-natured. Beside, there were the elements 
of a capital story, which, with a little vamping and varnishing, would 
make his fortune at Kedgeburn. He was curious, too, to see the end. 
Anything dramatic for the old soul was like breathing fresh air. He 
thought a moment. 

“T’d have supposed that Fotheringham was her admirer, and she 
his. And I daresay he is still.” 
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“ Oh, I know that he is not,” she said, eagerly. ‘ He came up in 
the train with me, and spoke very kindly indeed.” 

“Oh, you were consulting 4im, Miss Livy. A nice man to take 
into confidence. Well, I don’t know but that you were sensible 
enough : all’s fair in love, war, or filial affection. And now tell me, 
my dear, what did Fotheringham say to you? Don’t be afraid. I 
, assure you it is of great importance.” 

‘Well, he was very kind and interested—I must say that.” 

“ Of course he was; but was he friendly to her?” 

‘No; he seemed angry or displeased.” 

“Ah! a point for you. Now I tell you, as you have come to me, 
that man is the only chance you have. If you can make him your 
friend, you can do something. And your father has gone up to town 
with her? You don’t know where they are quartered, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, despairingly. “In this great London, how 
should one——” 

“Well, I do. Starridge’s is the place. Decent family hotel. 
Lord Mundy always stops there. Comfortable, but dear. I tell you 
what, I was going to Kedgeburn the first thing in the morning; but a 
few hours will not make much difference. I can go by the evening 
train. See, my dear. You might just wait here a little while, till I 
come back. There are plenty of books, and the evening paper.” 

Old Dick Lumley got his hat, and set off. It was a long time since 
he had done so generous and unselfish an act. But he felt a new 
eagerness, which contributed a sort of elixir vite to his veins. He 
tottered into a Hansom cab, with as much elasticity as he could 
assume, and drove away to his club—‘ Banks’”—where he was 
certain of finding Colonel Fotheringham. © 

That gentleman was there, as he had anticipated, standing in the 
bow window, entertaining a number of fast gentlemen with some 
piquant adventure. “Banks’” was a sort of fly-by-night house, 
where deep card-playing always went on, and which seemed to run 
eternally with soda and brandy, as other places are said to run with 
milk and honey. On these grounds, Old Dick belonged to it, as he 
never cast his net into its waters for gossip without a good haul, 
which he could carry to his favourite Lady This, or to “ My dear 
Mrs. ——.” ‘This communion, too, with young and “ fast” men, 
was one of the conduit pipes through which Mr. Lumley fancied he 
drank of the Fountain of Youth, and, indeed, of Life. This noisy 
party, then, he joined, after a way of his own: a conscious smile of 
anticipating enjoyment—sidling up until he was absorbed in the 


group. 
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Some of these men were officers, who had been quartered abroad ; 
and one was apparently joking Colonel Fotheringham on that point 
where men of all kinds, degrees, and ages, it is to be suspected, 
enjoy being “ rallied ”—namely, what are called their “ successes.” 

“IT saw you,” said this gentleman. “He was getting out of the 
carriage with as pretty a girl as you’d ask to meet. The man is lost 
to all shame. But it won't do.” 

“Won't do! How do you know?” 

“ Well, what about the pretty widow? She followed you from 
abroad. What account have you to give of her? God knows you 
boasted enough.” 

Allin good time,” said the Adonis, complacently. “I wait always 
till the pear is ripe; then open my mouth, and it drops into it.” 

“ Won't do shaking the tree,” said Old Lumley, thus introducing 
himself. ‘“ But there is another reason, Foth. Why don’t you tell 
them that she has a little game of her own to finish first? ’Pon 
my soul, as diverting a thing as you ever heard. Would do for a 
little French piece at the Palais Royal.” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Fotheringham. “That poor creature that 
they call, or who calls himself, the Beauty—an ass of the first water. 
I can, call him so, now that we have made up our little quarrel.” 

** Ah, you are sore about that, Foth,” said Mr. Lumley. “For a 
handsome fellow like you, with the scalps of so many wives, maids, 
and mothers dangling at your belt, it is mortifying to play second 
fiddle to a Jemmy Jessamy of that kind.” 

“I beg your pardon, Lumley,” said the other, pettishly. ‘“ Excuse 
me, you are talking of what you know nothing about. It is notorious 
that she doesn’t care two straws about the fellow. My good Old 
Lumley, you are not behind the scenes,everywhere. You are not 
quite up to this business. She keeps me posted up in every stage of 
the affair. A woman of her sort only lives for excitement; and 
what is at the bottom of the whole affair is dislike to another 
person.” 

“Very good—very good, no doubt,” said Old Dick, “so far as 
your statement goes. But I should like proofs.” 

“Proofs! A gentleman does not usually show a lady’s letter. 
But,” he added, taking one out of his pocket, “if I chose to exhibit 
this—which I should scorn to do—it would prove what I said. Why, 
she laughs at the fellow, and turns him into the greatest ridicule.” . 

Now, clever as Mr. Lumley was, and well acquainted with the 
world as he was, and with the tricks of the world, it must be owned 
that this little episode was brought about by no contrivances on his 
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part. He had raised the argument unintentionally ; perhaps with a 
sort of hope of “ picking up” something out of it. When he heard 
this allusion to a letter, he was, of course, convinced ; and said that 
made it quite a different thing. And Colonel Fotheringham was 
quite triumphant. 

Gradually the group broke up; and Mr. Lumley was thinking of 
returning to his lodgings, when Colonel Fotheringham followed him, 
and seemed anxious to speak with him. 

“ You see,” he said, “ this artful woman is playing a game ; and I 
am sorry for the poor little girl.” 

“ But, really now,” said Old Dick, “about the letter? I couldn't, 
of course, dispute what you said before those fellows.” 

“Oh, I could show it to you,” said Colonel Fotheringham. ‘I 
assure you, she turns this half natural into perfect ridicule. A very 
clever woman ; but I would not trust her //a¢ far. It is so amusing, 
the way she hates that poor, foolish woman. She’d see her in the 
workhouse with pleasure. And that pretty-little girl, with her praying- 
sort of face! I never met such a confidential little nun of a thing. 
She told me all her sorrows ; and I am to comfort her and the family. 
I intend going down to pay them a visit to-morrow. Eh, Lumley?” 

Old Dick chuckled with sympathising enjoyment at whatever this 
speech seemed to convey: then went his way back to his lodgings. 
He thought the matter over with satisfaction as he drove along, and 
said to himself, “‘ Not badly done.” The story would work up very 
dramatically for my lord duke after dinner, and cause the whole 
attention of the company to be drawn to him. People would never 
think of “ age” in connection with Dick. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHANGE OF HAND. 


WHEN he got back he found the devotional face, which Colonel 
Fotheringham had been so struck with, bent on him wistfully, with 
a despairing inquiry,— 

“What have you done? Do you bring me hope?” 

“‘ What could be done in the time, my dear child? Things of this 
kind cannot be settled right off in that way. We must prepare the 
ground, my dear.” 

* Her face fell. . 

** Oh, I know that, dear Mr. Lumley ; but I had hoped you would 

have made out something. I have been so miserable.” 
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“ Well, I don’t say but that I Aave made out something. But now, 
you must work a little for yourself, and build upon the little founda- 
tion I have laid. You are very clever in your own way, my dear. 
Now, Fotheringham is not a man whose intimacy is to be en- 
couraged ; in fact, he is a fellow who ought not to be let into a 
decent house. But don’t be shocked; I think there would be no 
harm if you made a friend of him.” 

This strange advice Old Dick inculcated warmly,— 

“ He is going to see you to-morrow. Make yourself as bewitching 
as you can, and he will not refuse you anything.” 

“ But I could not ask such a man. It was only an accident, my 
meeting him in the train.” 

“Tt would be the only way to open the Beauty’s eyes. You see, 
my dear child, you must work for yourself. No one can ever do 
anything for any one so well as they can do it for themselyes. I 
believe you to be very clever, Miss Livy ; and, with a little training, 
you would hold your own against any of these scheming women. 
The only real way to meet them, is to face them on their own 
ground, and with their own weapons.” 

“T never could bring myself to ¢ha?,” said Livy, vehemently ; “ but 
papa is good at heart, I know he is; and if I knew how to reach 
his feelings! He loves us all, I know he does.” 

** Well, then, let us go to him. I'll do what I can with him, too. 
We are sure to find him at Starridge’s, her place.” 

Livy shuddered as he said this; but she caught at the proposal 
eagerly: and, in a few moments, they were driving away to that 
fashionable family hotel, where invited foreign princes—in the dearth 
of accommodation at the palaces of the kingdom—have been often 
hospitably entertained. 

Mr. Lumley knew “ Starridge,” whose real name was Motcombe, 
very well, having often dined there. Indeed, Mr. Lumley was one of 
those people who have a lucky art of becoming known to every one 
without exertion of their own—one of those who are recognised by 
policemen, allowed to pass into reserved places, &c., and yet from 
whom money is not looked for. With this proprietor Old Dick was 
presently in deep conversation, and learned that Mrs. Labouchere 
had arrived there with all her boxes, &c., but that she had gone 
out, and had not come in yet; but that the gentleman was waiting 
upstairs. Mr. Lumley and his charge then went up. 

The Beauty: started as he saw them, much as a school-boy would; 
detected by the master, in an orchard. But after a moment he grew 
pettish—then defiant. 
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“What do you want with me? What is the meaning of this pur- 
suing me about in this way? How dare you come after me?” 

This was to his daughter. 

**Oh, papa, what are you doing? Why have you done this?” 

“ Oh, I say, Talbot, these are very queer pranks! It must bea 
joke, altogether. You can’t have taken leave of your wits?” 

“T don’t understand you,” said the Beauty. 

“Oh, going about in this way. Here, be a sensible man, now. 
Go back with your daughter.” 

“T don’t want my direction from any one. Neither do I require 
any orders from home. I have business that keeps me here.” 

“Indeed you have not, my dear Talbot,” said Old Dick, sitting 
down in a comfortable sort of way. ‘I am an old friend, and don’t 
at all mind what you say. You won’t offend me easily.” 

“Oh, papa, if you knew the state I left mamma in! It will kill 
her, this way you are treating her.” 

“ And how have I been treated all these years back ? Tyrannised 
over—ground down—kept shut up——” 

Mr. Lumley burst out laughing. 

“What a description of yourself! No, my dear fellow; we can’t 
accept ¢hat as a true picture; and I have too muclr respect for you 
to suppose that you would give out that you allowed yourself to have 
lived in such a ‘ degrading’ state of hen-pecking.” 

The Beauty coloured. 

“Oh, you are very sharp—uncommonly so. You know what I 
mean. I don’t mean to be laughed at any longer by the world i” 

A twinkle came into Mr. Lumley’s eyes. 

“TI wouldn’t be too sure of that. Our friends, unfortunately, are 
often those who laugh the loudest.” 

“Ah! but my friends don’t do that. The friends you have been 
accustomed to, do so, no doubt: It is what I would quite expect.” 

“Perhaps you are right, though Mrs. Labouchere is not exactly 
one of the friends I have been much accustomed to.” 

The Beauty coloured. 

“T’ll not hear a word against that lady. I know well who sets 
these slanders on foot. I have heard enough of them already.” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Livy ; “ you don’t know all. Your kind, good. 
heart has been worked on for the basest ends. There are those who 
are using you to forward the ends of their own hate and dislike ; and 
all the time laughing at you behind your back.” 

This was a daring speech for our Livy, and she trembled when she 
had made it. 
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The Beauty was beside himself with anger and offended dignity. 

“What a mean conspiracy! You, and the rest of you, can stoop 
to invent things about the noblest of women! I forbid you to 
speak to me on this subject again; I won’t have it. And if you 
don’t both of you leave this room, I’ll leave it. You have no busi- 
ness to come here at all. It is Mrs. Labouchere’s apartment.” 

“ Here, my good friend,” said Mr. Lumley, rising ; “you are quite 
forgetting yourself, in this ardent championship. You used a very 
ugly word just now—something about ‘conspiracy ;’ I don’t allow 
expressions of this kind to be applied to me. I think it very 
impertinent of you,” added Dick Lumley, in a real rage ; “ and very 
uncalled for. Now explain what you mean. Don’t dare to repeat 
that word again, or any words like it. Why, you ave a stupid, foolish 
creature, not to know your best friends, those who would save you 
from being made a cat’s-paw of by a scheming woman, whose letters 
—where she is laughing at you to her friends—are being hawked 
about over the clubs !” 

There was something so genuine in this tone of Dick Lumley, 
such an air of superior knowledge, that it did more in one second to 
convince the Beauty of the facts thus affirmed, than if affidavits had 
been sworn with all solemnity. He faltered, and repeated,—“ Ba/- 
butiéd,” as the French say ; “ Laugh at me in her letters ?” 

“Ah, you guess now,” said Old Dick, still fuming. ‘ Then you'll 
find out more by-and-by. Conspiracy, indeed! [I'll just leave you 
there ; make yourself as much a laughing-stock as you please. I'll 
never raise my finger to open your eyes. Come, Miss Livy; your 
father doesn’t want you here, as he says plainly ; and I'll see you safe 
to the train. And if you take my advice, I’d leave the matter all to 
time. It is really not worth any extra trouble; and you have done 
your best, as a daughter, to save this Poor, infhtnated father of yours 
from being a laughing-stock.” 

Our Livy saw that this angry speech of Dick Lumley’s had, unin- 
tentionally, done her cause more good than any of his elaborate 
little worldly plots. She saw her father mortified, angry, doubtful, 
and full of fear lest there might be some truth, after all, in that 
statement. She took the cue at once, like a girl of esprit, as she 
really was. 

“Then we must go, I suppose, Mr. Lumley,” she said. “I have 
done my best, and so have you. Wecan do no more. We are to 
have this mortification, in addition to other trials—to be laughed at 
by the whole town. My poor mother did not deserve this.” 

Uncertain, colouring up fast, turning pale, angry as a child whose 
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only thought is to break up its toys to spite the parents who have 
bought them for it—the Beauty looked at them irresolutely. He felt 
his weakness. Weak minds, at such a crisis, can only find a 
temporary strength in repeating a foolish defiance. It gives them a 
prestige for the moment. And so he said again,— 

**T don’t choose to be interfered with. I am not a child; and I'll 
show you that Iam not. I won’t hear a word against her.” 

“You are a disinterested fellow,” said old Dick Lumley, laughing 
heartily. “‘ You will deserve a crown.” 

He took Livy’s arm in his, and they went down-stairs, she with her 
head bent low, and her heart very heavy. They got into the cab, 
and as Mr. Lumley was telling the cabman where to drive to, a lady 
who was going up the steps looked round curiously, and, seeing 
them, stopped for a moment, then came down the steps, and stood 
before them at the window. 

It was Mrs. Labouchere. : 

“Oh, a visit!” she said. “Ha, I understand why! Another 
failure, even with such an ally as Mr. Lumley! There are great odds 
against poor me.” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Labouchere,” said the old man of the world; “ you 
alone are a match for the whole world. Miss Talbot had no escort, 
and. ? 

“ Yes, I understand, ”she said, with bitter contempt. “ Well, I have 
no escort either, and shall want one for some time. You see it won't 
do, Miss Olivia Talbot. Even in my absence, you can do nothing.” 

She passed in. Old Dick looked after her admiringly. He was 
actually thinking he had been a great fool to mix himself up in this 
business. After all, it did not concern him ; and all the result was 
to make an enemy of a woman that was sure to “do”—to get on. 

** Monstrous clever creature that,” he said. “I admire her. You 
see, my dear, there’s no use in our trying anything. You’ve done 
what you could ; and she’s a dangerous woman to meddle with. Let 
sleeping dogs lie. Our friend, the Beauty, will tire of this—er— 
fancy by-and-by, and then all will be right again. We must take men 
as we find them.” 

With a soreness of heart Livy found, for the first time, that con- 
ventional “ hollowness of the world” realised to her. This ancient, 
whose foot was in the grave, was cold, selfish, unfeeling, and thought 
only of himself now ; and, at the same time, felt that she ought to 
consider herself under a serious obligation to him for these services. 





(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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PEOPLE have been almost frightened by recent reports upon the sun’s 
condition. The announcement that his face had broken out into spots, 
which, in all, covered some three thousand millions of square miles of it, 
set the nervous wondering whether so seemingly stupendous an outburst 
did not portend some solar catastrophe which would be felt on the earth. 
Let all such be reassured : there is nothing very remarkable going on: 
Spots are always to be seen, great or small: they appear in maximum 
and minimum quantities in periods of about eleven years : just now we 
are at a maximum epoch, and there are some extra large ones; but we 
are by no means assured that the “ spot-area” is greater than it has been 
for twenty years past, as one reputable authority has informed us. 
They who are scared by the enormous mileage forget the total area of 
the solar globe, which is about two and a half trillions of square miles: 
the spots now visible are to this total like three or four mustard seeds 
upon a large orange. Any untutored eye lately looking upon the whole 
disc through a telescope, would have merely said that there were a few 
black specks on it. As to cause for alarm there is none : indeed, it is not 
improbable that the periods of greatest spottiness, or, as they are termed, 
of “maximum solar activity” are those when the day-god sends us his 
beneficent influences in greatest abundance. This idea so forcibly struck 
the elder Herschel, that he instituted a comparison between the quantity 
of spots and the price of wheat; and he thought he saw a relation 
between spot-plenitude and corn-plenitude ; while a great sun observer on 
the Continent has had reason to suspect that those years are most dry 
and fruitful when the spots are most abundant. We shall better be able 
to trace these apparent connexions when the solar portraits which they 
daily take at the Kew Observatory have accumulated for a complete spot- 
cycle: this will not be for several years yet. What the spots are, is 
rather too vast a question to be taken up in a note: we can only say for 
the present that they appear to be vast craters belching forth flames of 
burning gas. Imagine a fiery jet forty thousand miles high, and as many 
in diameter ! 





LET him who wants evidence of our national taste for music betake 
himself to any place where the working and lower classes have gathered 
in large bodies for holiday enjoyment. He will be struck, as I was, on 
Good Friday last, while passing through a London suburb crowded with 
excursionists, not merely with the attraction possessed by any musical 
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performance, however humble—not merely with the heartiness with which 
everybody who had a voice joined in whatever could be construed into a 
chorus—but with the irresistible desire, or the involuntary effort, mani- 
fested on the part of all executants to sing in harmony. Upon an un- 


‘musical ear these attempts make no impression ; but they force themselves 


upon one that has been tutored, even imperfectly, in that neglected de- 
partment of musical cultivation, part-singing. The first performance 
that arrested my attention on the day in question was that of a number 
of ragged urchins shouting, to some people above them, “ Chuck us a 
mouldy copper.” They made a chant of their appeal, and, whether by 
intention or accident it was impossible to say, one section of the choir 
sang all the while in tones that were a musical “third” below those of 
their brethren. Then, as I passed one gin-palace after another, the 
gaping windows yawned forth music-hall melodies of various periods, the 
choruses of which, taken up con molto spirito, were all sung in rude 
harmony; a number of voices taking what is familiarly known as the 
“seconds,” and a stentorian proportion maintaining a diapason bass 
which, however wildly it departed from the rules of counterpoint through- 
out the verse, was instinctively taken through the fifth to the key-note at . 
the end. By-and-by I came upon a street preacher who had opened his 
service with a hymn, which, given out verse by verse, was sung to a 
familiar tune with a fulness of parts which would have put the milk- 
soppy unison of our church hymn lispings to the blush; and yet the 
preacher’s congregation were such as probably never heard of singing 
classes or sol-fa societies. Wherever a melody is seized by a body of 
people, the desire to harmonise it is spontaneously generated. What a 
source of innocent pleasure would be opened to those who are most in 
need of it if this harmonious tendency were only cultivated. But how to 
do it? - There is the rub. It could only be attempted in childhood, in the 
school; and, with the poorer youth, only in the charity or national 
school. Is it too much to expect that in any future scheme of universal 
education the heavier training may be leavened with a little exercise in 
harmony singing ? 





THE belief in charms and mystic cures, of which we have survivals in 
such remedies as that of a rub from a piece of stolen meat upon a wart 
to secure its disappearance, must have reached its culminating point 
when, three or four centuries ago, faith was placed in the “ weapon salve” 
of Paracelsus, or Theophrastus, or whatever that arrant quack’s real 
name may have been. Mr. Rodwell, the chemist who now and then 
enlightens his fellow philosophers upon the archzology of his science, 
has been unearthing some particulars of the energy that was wasted in 
upholding and downthrowing the belief in this unguent’s efficacy. That 
it was a nostrum of the most worthless kind a child would now-a-days 
see : it was to be composed of moss from the skull of an unburied man, 
human blood, “the dried brain of a wilde bore,” and mummy mixed with 
oil : and its virtue was that it caused the healing of any wound by being 

VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. 3c 
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merely rubbed on the knife or weapon that made the wound, or. even 
upon a fac-simile of the weapon. Before we laugh too loudly at this, let 
us remember a still common notion that a bite from a mad dog is 
rendered harmless by killing the animal. The weapon-salve had many 
staunch supporters among writers, and even physicians: but it seriously 
troubled the peace of mind of a churchman of Hedgeley, in Buckingham- 
shire, Foster by name, who believed the cure (if ever it was effectual) to 
be the work of the devil. _He wrote a pamphlet, 56 pages long, entitled 
* Hoplocrisma Spongus ; or a sponge to wipe away the Weapon-Salve,” 
in which he was especially violent against a Doctor Fludd, who was a 
warm advocate of the specific. Evidently, Foster wanted Fludd to fight 
a paper war, but he could not draw him out : as a last taunt, he caused a 
copy of the title page of his book to be nailed to his reticent adversary’s 
door-post. The move was successful: forthwith came a 212 page book 
from Fludd, sparkling with wisdom worthy of a better cause, and 
appositely entitled “The Squeezing of Parson Foster’s Sponge, ordained 
by him for the wiping away of the Weapon-Salve.” Whether the door- 
nailing compliment was returned we are not told: at all events, Foster 
appears to have been silenced, and the salve left to its own merits, which, 
no doubt, soon consigned it to oblivion. Yet the superstitious principle 
of it lived for many years in the “ Sympathetic powder,” which was used 
in the last century to cure wounds by being burnt on a piece of the rag 
that had bound them. 





Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper replies to our article on Illustrated 
journals :— 

“We have no objection to this honest criticism by 7he Gentleman’s Magazi» 
That we do take, and reduce by photography (which, by the way, our illustrated 
contemporaries do not do), the most important pictures in foreign illustrated 
periodicals, is ‘most true,’ and we avow the fact by heading these pictur-~ 
* Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.’ We take these pictures on the same 
principle that the European newspapers copy out from American newspapers such 
American intelligence and criticisms on current affairs as, it is supposed by them, 
may interest their readers, and wice versd..... The only criticism which our 
monthly contemporary has made, to which we plead ourselves amenable, is that 
contained in the last sentence of our quotation. An honourable recognition of the 
sources whence our foreign pictures are drawn, is fairly due. After that is done, 
we shall be, by our contemporary’s judgment, sans reproche.” 


We think the American paper entitled to this reproduction of his fair 
and manly response. His acknowledgment of “the sources whence his 
foreign pictures are drawn” will be an advance in illustrated and general 
journalism on the other side the Atlantic which we shall hail with the 
liveliest satisfaction. There is an American paper which does us the 
honour to reprint one of our papers every month. A very small act would 
make this unobjectionable to us and honest on the part of our American 
-brother. Let him in future quote Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Saas 














CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








AURORA POLARIS. 


Mr. URBAN,—There is not much in Mr. Rowell’s last letter to call for 
comment from me. On the long list of papers he has cited there is but 
one that especially concerns the subject under consideration : that one I 
have read, but it does not appear that anything beyond an opinion 
concerning the height of auroral arches is conveyed in it. The opinion is 
reiterated in Mr. Rowell’s letter; but it has no support beyond the 
criticism of a few old observations, 

Without going at length into Professor Loomis’ numerical height 
determinations, the following verbal summary which he gives ought to 
be sufficient to refute the strange notion that the aurora has no alti- 
tude, or is an optical phenomenon presenting itself differently to different 
eyes :—“ At the most southern stations, the aurora rose only a few 
degrees above the northern horizon; at more northern stations, the 
aurora rose higher in the heavens ; at certain stations it just attained the 
zenith ; at stations further north, the aurora covered the entire northern 
heavens, as well as a portion of the southern ; at places further north, the 
ceulire visible heavens, from the northern to the southern horizon, were 
overspread with the auroral light.” 

‘Mr. Rowell asks how I account for electrical effects on the telegraph 
wires from an auroral cloud forty-six miles high, I do not “account for” 
it. The rash disposition to “account for” natural accordances and dis- 
cordances is a scientific vice. Leave facts alone and they will account 
for themselves in time. At present the subject of terrestrial galvanic 
currents is too young to be theorized upon. Nor do I attempt an 
explanation of “the elevation of vapour, and its electricity to 500 miles 
in height.” Nothing is known about the atmosphere beyond five or six 
miles high ; what is stated thereupon is but inference. There may be an 
atmosphere all the way to the moon: the necessity for supposing such a 
thing has actually arisen in connexion with the phenomena attending 


solar eclipses,—I remain, ever faithfully, 
YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 





THE KEILDER DISTRICT IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


MR. URBAN,—In your columns some correspondence lately appeared 
with reference to the Keilder district, as depicted in Macaulay’s “ History 
of England.” The description given by Macaulay was derived from Sir 
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Walter Scott, and by him from the Duke of Northumberland, whose 
father had visited this outskirt of his dominions about the middle of the 
last century. I have before me a manuscript book of accounts, which 
gives some light on the social condition of the adjacent district of Liddes- 
dale at the same period. At this point the Duke of Northumberland’s 
possessions come in contact with those of his peer, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, one of whose tenants at that period was Robert Elliot, of Broad- 
lee, Millburnholm, Erntage, and other places. Robert Elliot lived on the 
Scotch side, eight miles from Keilder, and his holdings extended to some 
thousands of acres. The manuscript in my possession gives his farming 
and household accounts for the years 1748 to 1755 ; and it gives no indi- 
cation of barbarity, though it does indicate a great scarcity of cash. The 
words are Scotch, and the spelling is curious ; but most of your readers 
will probably understand the quotations, without difficulty. The price of 
horses appears from an entry in 1753, where, among “ the goods and gear 
bought by me this year” there is “a mear and foll, at 5/. 9s. ;” and, the 
same year, “sold to a Mers-man (a Berwickshire man) a black mear, at 
54. 15.” The average price of cattle will appear from the following :— 
“From my good-father, a three-year old stott, 3/7. 3s.” And, “ From 
Adam Beattie, Erntage, 2 stirks and a eild cow, at 42.” Among the trans- 
actions in 1748, I find, “Sold to Adam Slight 2 fat cows, at 2/. ros. ;” 
and “ Bought from John Armstrong a four-year-old quey, at 22.” Again, 
“ Bought from John Elliot, two stotts, at 6/. 5s.; and he gave me six- 
pence again.” The “stotts” may have been good; but the “luck- 
penny” was but small. Then, “Bought from Robert Hutton, at Hind- 
hope, 2 stirks, at 2/. ;” and “‘ Bought from James Laidlaw, in Rickerton 
Mill, a stirk of the good wife’s at the mill, at 1/7. 3s.” The cattle of 
Scotland at that time were small and hardy, and generally black in 
. colour. The prices of sheep were no better. In 1753, as I find from the 
manuscript, Robert Elliot bought “13 lams, 12 payable, at 3s. 2d. a 
peace.” Thirteen to the dozen, and the whole lot for 38s., would be a 
windfall to purchasers of lambs in our day ; but, again, Robert Elliot gets 
“ 57 lams at 2s. 2}. the peace.” And, as if that were not low enough, he 
gave “ to my mother I score, ten lams, no pris mad; it must be 3/. 15s.” 
That is, thirty lambs for 75s. I find, also, the wages paid to this Border 
farmer’s servants, which are curious enough. In May, 1748, “ Hyred 
Jean Nickle and Hana Little till Lady Day for a ston of wool a-pees, and 
gs.” And, again, “ Janay Nickle for a ston of wool till Martinmas, and 
18s.;” and “ Adam Scott till Martinmas, that is for the half year, for a 
pair of shoes and 17.” The shoes of that period were of the kind made 
by the souters of Selkirk—single soled, and it was customary for the 
men to stitch on an additional sole, for which materials were provided by 
the master. The shoes cost little money, though not less than a lamb of 
good quality. One account is, “To Jean Tealfer a pair of shoes, cost 
2s. 10d.;” and “to Will Mitchellhill to buy shoes, 1s.” There is no 
mention of stockings ; and, except in the depth of winter, no such article 
would be worn. In the city of Edinburgh, in the year 1759, Charles 
Townshend visited the Lord President of the Court of Session, when he 
was ushered in by a servant without shoes or stockings. The men’s 
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wages consisted of sheep, instead of money. For example, William 
Gladstone was hired for a year to “had (hold) the plough ” for “ five sheep’s 
gress, and 3/. 10s.” Walter Hoom was “to herd the nolt for a lam and 
five sheep’s gress;” and James Anderson was engaged for “a pair of 
shoes, and an ell of linsey, and 17. 3s.” Among other curious entries is 
the following :—* Anne Heaslop gets her house free this year because she 
biggit (built) it last year.” The houses were built of turf; and it seems 
they were constructed by the families, who got them free of rent for one 
year on that account. The kind of fare on which these Border families 
lived will appear from the following entry, in 1752 :—‘‘ The meel that 
served Walter Hyslop’s family a year is 3 bolls and a half of oat meel, 
and 23 pecks of bear meal, and a boll and a half of bear, and half 
a boll of peas.” Among other items there appears now and again, 
“Skins given to my wife for the use of the house.” The wool of 
those skins was, doubtless, used for the manufacture of home-spun 
cloth, as we find numerous entries of wages paid for spinning, and 
we know from other sources that the tenants of those days wore cloth 
made of waulked plaiding, very coarse, and rarely dyed, but having 
a picturesque appearance from the mixture of black and white wool. The 
same process may still be seen among the outlying Hebrides. What 
stockings or hose were in use consisted of white plaiding cloth sewed 
together. The ordinary dress of clergymen was a blue coat, corduroy 
knee-breeches, and black stockings. The household expenses must have 
been very trifling, for ‘xe grocer’s account is as follows :—“ Paid John 
Elliot, in Castleton, fo. merchant goods gotten from him betwixt Whit- 
Sunday, 1748, and Martinmas, 1749, 4/. 2s. 3d.” This must have been the 
grocer’s account for eighteen months. In the accounts there is mention 
of beer, but nothing about whisky, which had not then come into common 
use except among the upper classes. There is nothing said about tea; | 
and, indeed, a number of farmers in Ayrshire had only a very few years 
previously subscribed the following :—“ We, being all farmers by pro- 
fession, think it needless to restrain ourselves formally from indulging in 
that foreign and consumptive beverage called ¢ea: for when we consider 
the slender constitutions of many of higher rank, amongst whom it is 
used, we conclude that it would be but an improper diet to qualify us for 
the more robust and manly parts of our business ; and, therefore, we shall 
only give our testimony against it, and leave the enjoyment of it altogether 
to those who can afford to be weak, indolent, and useless.” 

Forty years after the date of these extracts, a son of Robert Elliot was 
visited by Walter Scott,and was one of the living embodiments of 
Dandie Dinmont, the rough but hospitable and generous Liddesdale 
farmer who forms so prominent a figure in “Guy Mannering.” In the 
autumn of 1792, Scott, then a young advocate, was at Jedburgh, in 
attendance on the circuit court of justiciary; and then he entered 
Liddesdale for the first time in quest of those ballads which were after- 
wards published as the Border Minstrelsy. It was literally a “raid,” for 
no wheeled conveyance had ever entered that pastoral region; and all the 
traffic was on the backs of ponies. Scott was accompanied by Robert 
Shortreed, sheriff of Roxburghshire, who was well-known in the whole 
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county, and the first evening they alighted at Millburnholm, the abode of 
Willie Elliot, with whom Shortreed was well acquainted. When informed 
that the stranger was an advocate from Edinburgh, Willie was in some 
trepidation ; but was relieved when he saw Scott making himself friendly 
with half a dozen dogs of all degrees which had gathered round the 
wayfare:s. He then whispered to Shortreed, “ Weel, Robin, deil hae me 
if I’se be a bit feared for him now ; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I 
think.” Willie Elliot and Scott very speedily became great friends over 
the punch-bowl ; for whisky punch had found its way into Liddesdale 
within the previous forty years ; and till his death, many years afterwards, 
Willie was frank and generous in his convivial hospitality. According to 
Mr. Shortreed, Willie was the great original of Dandie Dinmont; and 
this opinion is adopted by Lockhart, to the extent that “As he seems to 
have been the first of these upland sheep-farmers that Scott ever visited, 
there can be little doubt that he sat for some parts of that inimitable 
portraiture.” To this day the description of the locality of Dandie would 
almost literally apply. “There’s mair hares than sheep on my farm; and 
as for grey fowl, they are as thick as doos in a dookit.” Eight years ago, 
the house where Willie Elliot entertained Walter Scott was still standing ; 
and it was a fair specimen of the antique Scottish farm-house. It had a 
thatched roof, a chimney of rushes, and, at the door, a stone-and-turf 
erection known as the “loupin-on-stane.” There were no wheeled 
vehicles ; and the ordinary mode of transit was for the wife to ride on 
horseback behind her husband. The good dame ascended the “ loupin- 
on-stane,” which had three or four steps, and thence transferred herself to 
the “ pad” behind her husband. It was, therefore, a necessary appendage 
to every farm-house, and to every kirk and ale-house. The house of 
Millburnholm had only two moderate-sized rooms, a very small parlour 
_ opening off one of the others, and two attic rooms so low in the roof that 
a man of ordinary size could not stand upright. Here Willie Elliot had a 
visit from Scott every year, for six or seven years, at the close of the last 
century ; and here he spent a quiet, hospitable, patriarchal sort of life for 
many years. After his death the farm was joined to another, and Mill- 
burnholm became a shepherd’s house. 
jet. 


Kelso, March, 1870. 
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